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EACH CUSTOMER'S WOOL IS MANUFACTURED 


aya for Patetns and Prices. —— SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND ITALIAN 
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| GOLD MEDAL 
‘ CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Outlery. Sold 
penteue in Canisters, at 1d., m8 M., ¢,, 18, ray aa ry ant, ae _— bears 4 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and = Gotewes 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, §.E. 

TWENTY-EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 
Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, and 
developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 

for tea for young persons.”—Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &¢. 
SAVE TWO ates BY PURCHASING DIRECT. 
IRISH LINEN PILLOW SLIPS made up ready for 
use, from 8s. 9d. per dozen to finest quality. 
PILLOW SLIPS, Frilled with Fine Linen Cambric, from 24s. per dozer, 
LINEN SHEETS, Twilled ard Plain, made up ready for use, all szea 
and qualities, 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 
DIAPERS, SHEETINGS, TOWELLINGS, 
GLASS CLOTHS, SHIRTINGS, | 
PILLOW AND poactns 


rs 
ELLINGTON’ ica cotati 
W JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Signatur, 
PRY S 
** Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute 
CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 








HEMMED READY FOR USE. DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 
CHILDREN’S White Bordered, from 1s. 4}¢. p>r doz. Samples and | LADIES’ White Hemstitched, from 3s. 9d, per doz. 
] ADIES’ White Bordered, from 1s, 113d. per doz. Price List LADIES’ Coloured Hemsti'ched, from 5s, 11d. per doz, 
GENTLEMEN’S White Bordered, from 3s. 9d. per doz. post free, GENTS,’ White Hemstitched, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 
CHILDREN’S Coloured Borders, trom 1s. 9d. per doz, GENTS.’ Coloured-Hematitched, from 93. 11d. per doz. 
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; N, a & 36, ‘St. Swithin’s Lane, Canon Street, E.C., by ‘the 10th of each month. 
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Children’s, 1/2 > Hemstitched. 2 
Ladies’..,...2/4 +33 Ladies’...2/11} 8% 
Gents’.......3/6> Gents’....4/1l 5 ~ 





By Appoint- «The Cambrics of Robinson 


ants > = and Cleaver have a world- 
_— wide fame.” — Queen, 
Crown Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
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ROBINSON and 
CLEAVER, 
Telegraphic Address: “ LINEN,’”? BELFAST. 


BELFAST. 








A a 's Free Trial at Home, Easy Pa symente, Its 10s. _— thly. 
ARRIAGE PAID. PROSPECTUS POST F 


Weir's 55s. Sewing Machines 

Lock, Chain, and Twisted Loox 
Stitch, all one price. Attachments 
inclu Hand or Foot. Latest 
patented improvements, loose 
wheel, larger Shuttle than any 
other Sewin Machine. Simple, 
Silent, Relia le, Durable. Guaran- 
teed equal to any £10 machine in 
the world for td Housshold por 
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Plate Powder 


'ON-MEROCURIAL, 

ego to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
EANING SILV. ELECTRO-PLATE, & 

Boxes. 1s.. 28. 6d,. aad in heat Choi, Lm &o. 


Repeatedly supplied to the Royal and Imperial Courts. 
3(\ PATTERNS POST FREE 
EGERTON BURNETT With other Fashionable 

Fabrics in the Newest Tints, 
PRICES FOR LADIES— 
Is. to 4s. 6d. per yd. 
' ExTRA STRONG SCHOOLBOY 
SERGE, 31 in., 2s, 3d. per yd, 
Double-Width Serges 
tor INDIA and SuM- 
MEB wear, 4s. 6d. to 
=< SERGES. 
WEAR AND TEAR WITHSTOOD. 
ADDRESS— 
EGERTON BURNETT, 
No. 13, Wellington, Somerset. 

NO AGENTS. ANY LENGTH SOLD. 
Carriage Paid on Orders over 20s. 
CORPULENCY. 
Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectuaily, and rapidly 
cure obesity, without semi-starvation dietary, ete. 

European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, ‘‘Its effect is not merely to 
reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting the source of obesity 
to induce a radical cure of the disease.” 

Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27, Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C 
JOFIN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS 
Patented Inventions from 1868 to 1884, 
Including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the 
power to outlast any other Piano. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 

18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
LISTS FREE. 
GOODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 
Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious. 

Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 
COODALL’S ECG POWDER 

s 
THE ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR EGGS YET DISCOVERED. 
One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. 

Sold in 1d. Packets, 6d. and 1s. Tins. 
COODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER 
MAKES DELICIOUS CUSTARDS WITHOUT EGGS, 
AND AT HALF-PRICE. 

In Boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


Proprietors : 





FoR 100 EXCELLENT AND PALATABLE 


HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, § CO., LEEDS, 


Enclosing a aan ap for postage, when you will be presented 
with a valuable bes of 100 pages, rome iy in cloth, and fully 
illustrated, called, ‘‘Goop Tames,” Mapz, Sam, awp Dows, vor 
Every Hone axp Hovsznowp. 
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New and Revised Edition (Second Thousand), Now, Ready. 


JOHN BUNYAN., 


His Life, Times, and Work. 
By JOHN BROWN, B.A., Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 


With Portrait and Twenty-five Illustrations by Whymper, Facsimile 
of Will, &c. Medium 8vo, 2ls. 





“Mr. Brown deserves our sincere thanks for so valu- 
able an addition to English literary biography. It isa 
subject which has attracted many, including some of 
the greatest names in modern literature, with more or 
less success. But we do not shrink from saying that 
Mr. Brown is the first who has given the world a 


complete biography of the man..... It is a work 
that needed doing, and Mr. Brown has done it well.” 
Saturday Review. 


“Many before now have written lives of Bunyan; 
Mr. Brown, however, is the first who has produced a 
biography of the immortal dreamer which is at the same 
time full, accurate, and readable.” — Atheneum. 


“There have been many biographies of the immortal 
tinker of Bedford. No one, however, who reads Mr. 
Brown’s narrative with the attention it deserves, will say 
that his work is superfluous. They will rather judge 
that he has produced the most elaborate and exhaustive 
account of Bunyan hitherto published, and has, indeed, 
left no room for a successor.” — Spectator. 


‘‘ Mr. Brown is to be praised not only for giving-us a 
life of Bunyan so good that it is not likely to be super- 
seded, but also because he shows on almost every page 
that he has acquired an accurate and unprejudiced know- 
ledge of the times in which his hero flourished.” 

Academy. 





By the Dean of Weils. 
Fourth Thousand. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SPIRITS IN PRISON, 
And other Studies of the Life after Death. 
By E. H. Prumprr:, D.D., Dean of Wells. 


“ Calm, learned, thorough—its judicious tone, its reverential spirit, 
and its thoughtful originality make it a most welcome summary of 
the ussion,.”»—Archdeacon FARRAR. 











By the Bishop of Peterborough. 
Fourth Thousand. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Sermons on Special Occasions. 
By W. C. Maezs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 

“The announcement of this volume awakened great expectation. 
The Bishop’s remarkable gift of eloquence and oratory, his acknow- 
ledged rank as a preacher of the highest order, and his power of 
close logical reasoning, were all likely to be exhibited in their 
highest development on such special occasions as those upon which 
these sermons were delivered. We may say at once that our ex- 
pectations have been fully realised.’’— Church Quarterly Review. 


By Professor Schmidt. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. 
By Professor Scumrpt, of Strasburg. Translated 
by Mrs. Tuorrz. With an Introduction by R. N. 
Daz, LL.D., of Birmingham. 
“Done with  minuteness, wide reading, and literary skill. 


The ment is, in its evidence and cogency, perhaps the most 
Fema. by we have, and will be invaluable to the Christian apolo- 


gist.”—British Quarterly Review. 














By the Editor of * Good Words.” 
Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY HOME SERVICE, 


A Book of Short Readings and Prayers for every 
Sunday in the Year. 


By Donatp Macrz0p, D.D., One of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains, &c. 
“ Beautifully simple, tender, and effective.’’ 
British Quarterly Review, 
“ An inestimable boon. We shall be surprised if it does not come 
into immediate favour. . ... The externals of the volume are every- 
thing that could be desired.’”"—Glasgow Heraid. 








By Dr. Il. D. Bevan. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CHRIST AND THE AGE. 
Sermons preached in Highbury Quadrant Church. 


By Lt. D. Bevan, D.D. 


% A volume of masterly sermons, full of high thinking and simple 
gospel truth.”—London Quarterly Review. 








By the Rev. H. KR. Haweis. 
Second Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINGED WORDS. 


By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Author of 
“ Music and Morals,” &c. 


“ Fearless and independent, full of practical advice and suggestive 
rg se wars. 











Complete Catalogues free by post on application. 





Wm. ISBISTER, Limrrep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.O, 
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CLARKE’S PATENT 


PYRAMID NIGHT LAMPS. 


1s. each, Sold Everywhere. 


Cavtion.—To Prevenr Burctarrs. 

A Pyramid Night Light should be lighted in a front and back room of 
every house, as soon as it is dark. Burglaries are more frequently per- 
petrated before bedtime than after. Housebreakers have the greatest 
dread of a light. The police recommend a Night Light as the best 
safeguard. Almost all burglaries may be prevented, and much valu- 
ble property saved, if this simple and inexpensive plan is adopted. The 
Pyramid Night Lights are much larger and give three times the light ot 
1S the common night lights, and are therefore particularly adapted for 
AY, My TG this purpose. 

KA : shill et SVN Patent Pyramid Night Light Works, Child’s Hill, London, N.W. 
R/T DAAC TINI- American Depét-~26 & 27, EXCHANGE ALLEY, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, U.S,A. 
















ADOPTED BY THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


Isbisters’ Standard Drawing Copies, 


Specially prepared to meet the new requirements for Drawing in Elementary Schools. 
IN TWELVE NUMBERS. PRICE TWOPENCE EACH. 








CONTENTS. 


STANDARDS I. and II. 

Lines, Angles, Parallels, and Simple Right-lined Forms 
Simple Right-lined Forms. 

STANDARD ITI, 
Freehand Drawing. 
Simple Geometrical Figures, with Rulers, 

STANDAED IV, 
Freehand Drawing. 
Drawing to Scale. 
Geometrical Figures, with Instruments. 


STANDARD V,. 
8. Freehand Drawing. 
9. Plans and Elevations, Simple Scales, 


STANDARD VI. 
10. Freehand Drawing. 
1l, Plans and Elevations, with Sections. 


ee we 


STANDARD VII, 
12, Plans and Elevations, with Circular Solids and Sections, 





MOS 


“They are excellently printed, give great variety of forms and examples, and are certainly one of the best sets we have seen.?— 
Schoolmaster, 





Wm. ISBISTER, Luurep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


BY THE EDITOR OF “THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.”’ 


“ Well known as one of our best writers for the young.’—Contemporary Review. 
“ A teacher of whom children are never likely to weary.”—Congregationalist. 
“ Has a special faculty for ministering to the young.’”’—Christian World. 


Sunday Evenings with my Children.| The Children’s Sunday Hour. 


By tar Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


With 100 Illustrations. . 10th Thousand. With numerous Illustrations, 3rd Thousand. 
Square 8vo, 6s. 6d. Square 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 











“A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years ago educated 
“Mr. Waugh has written a book for which we are truly grateful. | Christian parents were at their wits’ ends for suitable Sunday litera- 
It supplies, indeed, a very pressing want that has been felt by all | ture for their children, Mr.Waugh has completely solved the difficult 
companions and instructors of children, and will become a household | problem.’’— Methodist Times. 
treasure of great value.” — Spectator. 
‘*Of much external beauty. Its illustrations are produced with as 
“ Tt will make Sundays bright, and Sunday lessons an eager plea- | much care as if they were etchings or printed from steel.”— 


gates. Sie Indeed, we do not remember any attempt to provide | The Scotsman. 
na : ith it’ 

religious instruction for children to pag on terly Review,| “A marvel of beauty—out of sight the most liberally illustrated 

“| volume of discourses for the young that has emanated from the 

British press. .... Parents who get the book will find that these 


“‘ Beautifal religious services . . . . so attractively written that | |.:,te4 lessons will reach the heart as certainly as the artistic gems 
children cannot fail to.find pleasure in them.”—The Leeds Mercury. | catch and charm the eye.”"—The Christian Leader. 


“The beautiful volume before us is something quite out of te| “A charming book, . . . in the author’s best style, reverent, ten- 
common way, and, in our judgment, gives its author a place among | der, simple, and full of sympathetic feeling; lit up with anecdote, 
the very best preachers to children whose discourses have ever come parable, and metaphor, Those who have to address the young will 
under our notice,”— Zhe Literary World, do well to get it." The Sunday School Chronicle, 


Wma. ISBISTER, Lmrten, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.O. 
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CONTEMPLATION IS THE ONLY LASTING PLEASURE. 
THE DAWN OF ANOTHER DAY. 


Out of eternity this new day‘is born 
Into eternity at night doth return, 
Behold it aforetime no eyes ever did, 
So soon it for ever from all eyes is hid. 
Here hath been dawning another biue day, 
Think, wilt thon let it slip useless away ?”— Tennyson, 


O THE WISE. “Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what 
thou livest, live well.”?—Mi/ton . 


0 THE FOOLISH. Aman without wisdom lives in a fool’s 
paradise. 


DVICE TO WOULD-BE SUICIDES—POLITICS, ete. 
Many hold their lives so cheap as to commit the 
terrible crime of suicide. Instead, however, of recklessiy 
attaining that end by poison, the rope, pistol, or knife, &c., we 
recommend the following modes—as being more natural, and 
quite as effectual :— Wear thin shoes on damp nights, and keep 
every apartment air-tight. Keep the mind in a round of un. 
natural excitement, by politics (to enable you to produce election 
fever), trashy novels, and gambling speculations, either on 
cards, racing, or stock, Go to operas, minstrel concerts, 
theatres in all sorts of weather, and, when steaming hot with 
perspiration, rush into the cold air with your coat or shawl 
hanging over your arm. In balls dance till exhausted, and then 
go home in your pumps through the damp streets and air, Sleep 
on feather beds in the smallest and closest room in the house 
Eat immoderately of hot and stimulating diet. Never drink 
anything weaker than strong tea, nor anything stronger than 
neat whiskey or brandy. Teach your children early to drink 
strong coffee, chew or smoke tobacco. Marry in a hurry, and 
growl and repent for the rest of your life. Never masticate 
your food, but bolt it like a serpent. Follow any exciting or 
unhealthy business, if money can be made at it, so that your 
friends may console themselves for your early death. Never 
go to bed before midnight, and then with a full stomach Eat 
little niceties, such as pastries, unripe fruit, lunch, wine, &c., 
between meals. Be always in a passion, either vf anger or 
love. 
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WHEN AILING pay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation. Always avoid ENo’s FRuIT SALT, Attempt 
no conformity to the Jaws of life, but gormandise to your utmost bent, and you wil) be surprised to learn of the body what— 
“ A frail and fickle tenement it is, : 
Which like the brittle glass that measures time, 
Is often broke ere half its sands are run.” 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


DON’T BE WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


ILE-LADEN BLOOD. HEAttuy BiL¥.—When the liver is not making healthy bile, or insufficient quantity, the blood becomes 
impure—the groundwork of disease, and produces constipation, dyspepsia, biliousness, headaches, &c. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the 
best remedy. 
OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. Experience shows that mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, 
sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandy are all very apt to disagree, while light wines, and gin or whiskey largely diluted with 
soda-water will be found the least objectionable. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the 
liver. It possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health 
NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY. “There were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-considered devotion 
to brandy, or biliousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which is simply 
invaluable.” —See ‘‘ Coral Lands,” Vol. I. 





CAUTION .— Examine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Withors 
tt you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all chemists. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J.C, ENO’S Patent. 


WHITE “VASELINE.” 

















Sistema IN BOTTLES AND CARD-BOARD CASES SIMILAR IN STYLE AND Notice.— 
ee SIZE TO OUR REGULAR GRADE. — 








“VASELINE OIL” EITHER UNSCENTED ‘‘ VASELINE” 














for the Hair. - PREPARATIONS 
DELICATELY PERFUMED. = 
A New 2 oz. Bottle, 1s.; 5 oz. Bottle, 2s. ; genuine only 
Preparation. Large size, handsome Bottle, Glass Stopper, 3s. 6d. ~ a 
1s. per Bottle; An Exquisite Emollient for the Skin & Complexion, — 














and a Perfect Toilet Article. Packages. 


THE CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 41, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE GEMS SHE WORE. 


By L. T. MEADE, Avruor or “A Banp or Turez,” “ Morner Herrine’s CHICKEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—THE SQUIRE’S HOPE. 


EOFFREY had been away for a whole 
fortnight. A very small and unex- 
pected legacy had come to the Squire; it had 
been left to him by an old Trinity College 
man, who had been a close friend of his 


once, but whom he had not heard anything | 


about for long years. This legacy amounted 
to nearly two thousand pounds, and it was 
necessary for either Geoffrey or the Squire to 
see a London solicitor on the matter. Of course 
the younger man was the one to go, and so it 
happened that Ellen and her father and Aunt 
Bridget were once more left alone. The old 
Squire, who had been in a considerable state 
of excitement, and who had used Geoffrey as 
a safety-valve, found himself now burdened 
with a secret, which he dared not on any 
account divulge. He had not even the com- 
fort of consulting any of the members of the 
Red Glen, for he was not, strictly speaking, 
one of their fraternity. Geoffrey had said 
to him— 

“T will be back in a week at the farthest, 
and nothing of much importance is likely to 
transpire during my absence. You take it 
easy, father, and, above all things, don’t let 
any of your anxieties appear. Be very careful 
to keep our secret close. If we are right, 
this legacy may come in very useful, and 
clear the way for the smoothing of our diffi- 
culties.” 

So Geoffrey started full of hope, and full 
of hope also Fergus O’Donnell remained at 
Rose Bank Cottage. But the week of the 
young man’s absence extended itself into 
two, and still there was no definite prospect 
of his return; the Squire was in total igno- 
rance of all immediate proceedings ; his 
secret burned a hole in his heart, and his 
hope deferred made that same heart sick. 

Fergus O’Donnell was the worst man pos- 
sible to keep a secret; it was always bubbling 
to his lips, it was always foremost in his 
thoughts. 
tion with Ellen he found himself drawing 
up short; he found himself like the moth 
with the candle, edging nearer and nearer 
to the forbidden theme. 

‘Suppose we did find ourselves back at 


Whenever he began a conversa- | 


| have I let out anything? You weren't listen- 
ing, were you, Eileen, asthore ?” 

“Oh! dear father, you said something 
about Inchfawn and going home. But I 
wish—I wish you would not foster false 
hopes in your heart. There is no real home 
| for us ever again in this world, father.” 
“And who says that, aroon? Ah! if I 
|could see the light in your eyes and the 
|smile that used to greet me at Inchfawn 
once again, I could die happy.” 

“You must not talk of dying, father, and 
your Ellen can be happy, and is happy, since 
so much has been done for her poor, and 
their sufferings are lessened by such fore- 
thought, and such, such skill.” 

“You like Arundel—eh, girleen ?” 

“T like Mr. Arundel,” replied Ellen gravely; 
“he has had the courage to do the deed 
which I longed to do. He is an English- 
man ; but he reminds me of the old Irish 
chiefs. You remember the lines, father, 
dear ? 


“© Oh! to have lived like an Irish Chief, when hearts 
were fresh and true, 

And a manly thought, like a pealing bell, would 
quicken them through and through : 

And the seed of a generous hope right soon toa fiery 
action grew, 

And men would have scorned to talk and talk, and never 
a deed to do.’”” 


“Yes,” said the Squire with hearty vigour, 
and he trolled out the chorus in a bass voice, 
which was still fine and pleasant to hear. 


‘Oh! the iron grasp, 
And the kindly clasp, 
And the laugh so fond and gay, 
And the roaring board, and the ready sword 
Were the types of that vanished day.” 


“But they haven’t all gone, acolleen,” said 
the Squire, his bright blue eyes kindling ; 
“they ve not all gone, and an Englishman may 





do some of your work ; but look to your own 
nation to satisfy you to your heart’s core, 
mavourneen.” 

Ellen sighed, and soon went away; her 
father’s words troubled her and gave her 
pain; he must be feeding himself with a false 
hope, and what were the men of the Red 
Glen, what was Geoffrey doing ? 

There had been a time when Ellen and 


Inchfawn, acolleen? I expect there would | Geoffrey had almost exchanged thought for 
be a few bonfires on the hillside that even-| thought; there had been a time when the 


ing. But, oh! I forgot. 
XxV—41 


Good gracious! | baby brother and sister had seemed almost 
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to breathe the same breath, to feel the same 
aspirations, to look at life through the same 
eyes. That time was a time of the past, for 
between Ellen and Geoffrey was now a thin 
wall of reserve, and this brother and sister 
were going different roads. 

“How can two walk together unless they 
be agreed ?” These words quoted from that 
wonderful book from which the truly wise 
learn their best knowledge, might well have 
been applied to this young pair. The secret 
soul of Ellen differed now in all essentials from 
Geoffrey’s—the hands they had clasped to- 
gether from their babyhood must sunder. 
At this spot in their life’s journey, where two 
cross roads met, one must go to the left, the 
other to the right. 

Perhaps of all the O’Donnells Ellen was 
the one most essentially Irish, most essen- 
tially patriotic and enthusiastic; she was the 
sort of woman who could have laid down her 
life in the cause she loved ; and yet now, of 
all the O’Donnells, she was the only one follow- 
ing the laws of common sense, the only one 
who was tempering her mercy with a little 
justice. In short, the Irish heart of Ellen 
had gone over, without herself being aware 
of it, to the Englishman. KRespect and 
esteem she had long given to Arundel ; but 
it only needed a touch, a word, to awaken 
that respect into passionate devotion. 

Through the darkest roads we sometimes 
pass into the light of day, and across stormy 
and tempestuous seas the most gallant and 
the bravest vesselsride into the desired haven. 
The storm on the ocean has tested the worth 
of the barque; the darkness of the road has 
proved the uprightness of the footsteps. 


CHAPTER L.—WHEN DUTY CALLS. 


On the very evening that Miss Mac- 
naughten had paid her visit to the Cave of 
Good Will, the storm that she anticipated 
broke with great suddenness and fury. So 
instant and terrible were its effects, so loud 
the roar of the thunder, and so vivid the 
lightning, that Arundel was obliged to break 
through one of the rules of his society and 
admit Miss Macnaughten into the Cave of 
Good Will. 

While the thunder reverberated and the 
blue lightning flashed into every corner of 
the cave, Miss Biddy and Miss Honora sat 
side by side holding each other’s hands. 

Miss Biddy was thoroughly cowed and 
frightened, but Miss Honora, who was a 
really brave woman, and with all her igno- 
rance had a strong religious sense, was more 
solemnised than alarmed. The worst fury 





of the storm lasted for a couple of hours, and 
then it was decided that Miss Biddy should 
go home with her friend Honora for the 
night. 

The two old ladies started for their walk 
across the sands in an almost hurricane, but 
the thunder and lightning had at least passed 
off, and the torrents of rain did not fall so 
incessantly. 

When they were half-way across the sands 
Miss Honora made a solitary remark— 

“TI did not know, Bridget, that you allowed 
any of the Red Glen men into your society.” 

Whatever her faults, Miss Bridget had 
certainly taken up the cause of the Good 
Will with much enthusiasm. 

“Nor do we,” she now exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘It’s one of the strictest of all the 
rules. Why even me own jewel of a boy, 
Geoffrey, can’t _join us because he’s a Red 
Glen man 

“Well, well, Biddy, there’s no occasion to 
get so peppery ; but whatever you may call 
him—long-legged Dan Murphy is as hot 
a Red Glen man as ever walked, and I saw 
him with my own two eyes in the cave to- 
night. I saw him by that last flash of light- 
ning as plain, and plainer, than I see you 
now. Up in the far corner, crouching against 
the wall for all the world as if he would nail 
himself to it. You'd have seen him too, 
Biddy, only you would keep your eyes shut, 
you poor silly, as if that would keep the 
lightning from striking you.” 

” Miss Bridget made an angry retort, and 
in the discussion between the two ladies, 
long-legged Dan was completely forgotten. 
Had there been any chance of his being after- 
wards remembered, the scene which awaited 
them at Crorane effectually prevented this 
happening. A violent and terrible storm of 
thunder and lightning is always compara- 
tively rare in Ireland, and proportionate, 
therefore, was the terror of poor Miss Kate. 

She and Theresa locked and barred the 
hall door, and then retired into the coal-cel- 
lar, where they remained clasped in each 
other’s arms and quite impervious to the cries, 
and even kicks, of Miss Honora at the front 
door. The roaring of the tempest indeed 
prevented them hearing any of these sounds ; 
and finally the two poor drenched women 
who had braved the storm across the Cro- 
rane sands had to take refuge in one of the 
kennels. 

Miss Honora’s wrath was something awful 
to witness ; but as far as Miss Kate was con- 

cerned that wrath expended itself in vain. 

Finally Tom Macnaughten brought the 
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two ladies in through a window, and Kate, 
in violent hysterics, and very black and 
grimy about her person, was rescued from 
the coal-cellar. 

Under these circumstances long-legged 
Dan was forgotten. 

All during that same day Ellen O’Donnell 
had devoted herself to the sick and suffering 
Shela. 

The brave little horse, who in long service 
had grown as hardy and tough as her own 
mountains, had in some inexplicable way 
taken a bad chill; this chill had developed 
into influenza, and Ellen, who knew her 
horse’s disposition well, made up her mind 
to nurse her, as she alone knew how. 

Between the horse and the girl there was 
the most perfect sympathy and understand- 
ing, and when Shela thrust her hot nose be- 
tween Ellen’s hands and looked at her with 
her pathetic eyes, which were usually so 
bright and star-like, but to-day were heavy 
and laden with an unexplained sorrow, Ellen 
put her arms comfortingly round the horse’s 
neck, and told her dear little woman that 
she knew all about it, and that she and Oscar 
would keep watch all night and lay themselves 
out primarily and solely for her comfort. 

The greater part of that day Ellen did 
spend with the suffering horse; Oscar, who 
scarcely ever, day or night, left his mistress’s 
side, lay at her feet and looked with his soft 
and wonderful eyes many times from her to 
Shela. The girl, horse, and dog were in 
complete sympathy. 

Ellen had many things to occupy her 
thoughts that day ; and when Tom Doherty 
came to see her father, and the Squire and 
he went out for a long walk together, she 
scarcely noticed the circumstance. 

She did observe, however, or rather it 
came back to her afterwards, that when she 
called Tom into the stable to give an opinion 
on Shela’s case the man seemed troubled and 
restrained. Ellen had been more or less the 

jewel of his eyes from her birth, but to-day 
he seemed to avoid her glance and to shrink 
visibly from her kind and gentle words. 

He gave some short and hurried directions 
about Shela, above all counselling Ellen not 
to use the horse for several days; and then 
he hurried off to join the Squire. 

During the Squire’s and Doherty’s absence 
that storm occurred which had so terrified 
Miss Bridget in the Cave of Good Will. 


All the time it lasted Ellen stood beside’ 


her horse, occasionally soothing the rather 
frightened creature, and occasionally running 


to the stable door to better watch the glo- | 


rious forked lightning which was so quickly 
followed by each peal of thunder. 

Shela was a little better that evening, and 
between seven and eight o’clock Ellen, after 
making her comfortable for the night, was 
about to return to the house when she was 
startled by feeling a light and very cold hand 
laid timidly on her arm. 

*‘Miss Kileen, asthore, ‘tis me! ‘tis me! 
Oh, the Vargin be praised! I’ve got away 
from them, and I’ve done it! Just one sup 
of water and I'll tell my story. No, no !—no 
one must see me. It would be the death of 
Nora Mahoney if anybody saw her to- 
night.” 

“‘Come into the stable,” said Ellen quickly. 
“It is warm there; and see, Nora, you need 
not be frightened, for not a soul will come 
near Shela to-night but me. There,” con- 
tinued Ellen, almost dragging the poor girl 
into this refuge, “lean your back against the 
wall and I will bring you some hot soup 
directly.” 

She flew across the little yard and entered 
the tiny kitchen. Kate, the neat handmaid, 
happened not to be present; so much the 
better. In a moment, Ellen had warmed 
some strong beef-tea which she had intended 
to take the next day to a sick woman at 
Inchfawn. With this in her hand, and a 
piece of bread, she went back to Nora. 

“Here, dear,” she said gently, kneeling 
down by the half-fainting girl, and holding 
the warm nourishment to her lips, “ this will 
pull you together much better than cold 
water. Oh, my dear, you are starved! and 
you never would come to me. Oh, this is 
terrible! I never did think that while Ellen 
O’Donnell lived Nora would starve !” 

“Don’t, Miss Eileen,” said the poor ex- 
hausted creature. ‘ Don’t, or you'll make 
me cry, and there’s no time for that. My 
purty lady, my darling, my jewel, ’tis music 
| to me even to hear your blessed voice. But 
| there’s no time to think of Nora to-night. 
| The blessed Vargin be praised, I am better 
|now, and I can spake. Oh, Miss Eileen, 

listen—listen quick and act! Him that you 
| love is in sore danger, the blessed night.” 
| “My father?” said Eilen, turning white 
| and raising her head. “Can it be my father 
|or Geoffrey? But my father is in the 
parlour now, and Geoffrey is in England. 
Whom do you mean, Nora, by him I love ?” 

Nora’s bright and feverish eyes looked 
straight into Ellen’s. 

“ Ah! lady, dear, there are fathers and 
brothers, but there are some that come a 
little bit nearer, and a little bit closer. The 
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Englishman who has won the bravest and 
the best heart in all Inchfawn, is in danger 
to-night. Only you, Miss Eileen, can save 
Mr. Arundel to-night.” 

Ellen stayed quite motionless for the space 
of half a minute ; a great flood of colour had 
risen to her face, leaving it quickly as white 
as death, then resolution came to the beauti- 
ful lips, and a purpose strong enough to dare 
anything filled the dark blue eyes. 

“ You are right, Nora,” said Ellen O’Don- 
nell ; “you have shown me my own heart. 
I love Philip Arundel best of all.” 

“ And you'll save him, me swate lady ?” 

“Tf it costs me my life, I will save him! 
Now go on! tell me everything! quickly, 
quickly !” 

“That is right, my lady, dear. You have 
got to do this. You have got to ride as fast 
as ever your horse can carry you to the Cave 
of Good Will to-night. You have got to go 
there and wake Mr. Arundel ; he will be 
sound asleep, for they'll have drugged him. 
But never mind that, you can wake him, and 
then you must stay by his side. There'll be 
three or four of them there, strong men, 
who'd dare anything just now in their des- 
peration ; but he’s safe if you'll stay with 
him, Miss Ellen. You are our lady still, and 
the name of O'Donnell must have power at 
Inchfawn. You go quickly, and you may 
save him that you love.” 

“But, Nora, they don’t!—oh! surely his 
life is not in danger ?” 

“No, no! not his life! But they’ve ways 
and manes, those Red Glen men, and they'll 
put him away where no mortal can ever find 
him. Go quickly, if you would save him the 
night !” 

“ Yes, Nora; I'll go at once—at once. But 
this treachery wrings my heart, and he has 
been so good to the Inchfawn people ; he has 
given them his money and his time. Oh! 
this treachery! What does it mean? Are 
my people so unworthy ?” 

“Tt is the Red Glen folks, dear lady ; they 
take him fora spy. But no matter, no mat- 
ter! it is as much as my own life is worth to 
tell you this much. Only go quickly, and 
save him the night.” 

“ And what will you do, Nora?” 

“Never mind me—you talk of laying down 
your life—no one would suppose that a poor, 
weak bit of a girleen like Nora Mahoney 
would lay down her life. But go! oh, go!” 

Ellen turned away ; her heart was beating 
with strong, rapid pulsations, but her head 
was clear, and her resolve was growing firmer 
each moment. 








She went up to Shela and took off her rug. 
‘My poor horse,” she muttered, “even you 
may have to lay down your life; but never 
mind, Shela, you are true to the heart’s core, 
my beauty, and you have imbibed enough of 
the spirit of our mountains and lake to know 
what to do when duty calls.” 

For half an instant she leant her face 
against the white star on the horse’s fore- 
head ; the creature answered her mute caress 
by a very gentle neigh, and then Ellen pro- 
ceeded to buckle on her side-saddle. 

When Shela was equipped for her ride, 
her young mistress flew into the house to 
fetch her own habit. Kate was now in the 
kitchen. 

“Kate,” said Ellen, “ can I trust you ?” 

“ Certainly, Miss Eileen.” 

“Good! I believe I can. I shall be out 
all night ; soothe my father. Let him think, 
if necessary, that I have gone to see after 
Aunt Bridget ; you know she has never come 
home. Say what you can to keep him quiet ; 
above all things, assure him positively that I 
am not in the slightest danger. That is the 
truth, Kate. And there is a sick girl in the 
stable, Kate ; don’t speak to her and don't 
take in a light, but make her up a good bed 
of straw and take her a bowl of strong beef- 
tea in half an hour’s time.” 

Kate promised everything, her large black 
eyes dilating with curiosity, but Ellen knew 
that she was faithful and true as steel. 


CHAPTER LI.—A BACK DOOR. 


ARUNDEL had one day discovered that the 
Cave of Good Will possessed a second en- 
trance. He had never mentioned his know- 
ledge to a soul, but from that moment he 
had made up his mind to build an iron 
house, where the stores and provisions and 
the bales of warm clothing might be kept 
with greater safety. 

When the house was finished he meant to 
take up his own quarters in it; but until 
then he never left the cave unguarded, occa- 
sionally putting it in young Brownlow’s 
charge, but generally spending the night 
there himself. 

As a rule, a couple of the most promising 
young men belonging to the Good Will 
Society bore him company, and they were 
wont to say that they got the best out of 
Arundel at these times. It never occurred 
to him, in keeping this nightly watch, to 
apprehend treachery, but he did fear that 
some of the half-starved people of Inchfawn 
might be tempted to rob. 

On the night which followed the thunder- 
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storm Arundel, after seeing Miss Bridget 
and Miss Honora well on their homeward 
way, dismissed his night school at the usual 
hour and prepared for his accustomed even- 
ing vigil. The two lads who were to bear 
him company that night came to him at the 
moment with a dismal tale. 

“Sure then, would his honour let them 
go home—their mother was taken very bad 
entoirely with a stitch in her side; and the 
praste had been sent for; and sure then 
‘twas loikely enough twas a coffin might be 
ordered for her in the morning—ohone—and 
sure then she was the good mother, and 
would his honour mind if they went to say 
good-bye to her ?” 

Arundel assured the lads, whose grief was 
thoroughly genuine, and who had been sent 
for by a hurried messenger, that he did not 
mind in the least, and that he could quite 
well manage the Cave of Good Will that 
night himself. 

The next instant the two lads scam- 
pered off, and then Arundel, bolting and 
barring the rudely-contrived door, lit a lamp, 
and sitting down by a table began to 
read. 

The light of the lamp fell full on his face, 
which looked bright, energetic, and full of 
hope ; his work was prospering, his mission 
was succeeding: and, after all, was there 
not even more than a probability that some 
day he might win Ellen ? 

This princess of the Donegal hills, this 
wild flower which yet possessed sufficient 
attractions to fascinate a man who had seen 
many sides of life, might yet be tempted 
into the stronghold of his faithful heart, and 
there remain captive for ever. 

Arundel, unlike Brownlow, never said 
that he was not good enough for Ellen, 
though he had sufficient self-sacrifice to know 
that he would continue his work and endea- 
vour, by all means in his power, to rescue 
the people whom he had first loved for her 
sake, even though this prize of prizes might 
not be his. 

Arundel read a page or two, then threw 
down his book and began to think. Ellen’s 
image rose before him, and he half hummed 
a line of a song he loved— 


** She must be gentle, she must be holy, 
Pure in her spirit this maiden—— ”’ 


At this instant his quick eye detected a 
change in the cave—nothing much—only a 
footprint, but it led directly up a steep 
ascent of the rock ; it lay, the full impression 
of a large man’s foot, on some sand which 





had collected near the other passage out of 
the cave—the passage which Arundel sup- 
posed no soul knew of but himself. 

For an instant he felt slightly startled, 
then he rolled a great keg of meal against 
the tiny and almost imperceptible opening, 
and returned to his interrupted reading. 

He was not alarmed; but it certainly 
occurred to him that the footprints bore sig- 
nificance, and that one or two half-starving 
wretches might be hiding in the secret pas- 
sage, which even he had not cared to ex- 
plore. He resolved therefore to keep awake, 
and further made up his mind that even 
though the iron house would be scarcely 
completed, he would move in the provisions 
there to-morrow. As he thought, there 
came a short and rather impatient knock at 
the barred door of the cave. 

Arundel drew back the bolts and opened 
the door, letting in at the same time a perfect 
hurricane of wind and rain. 

“Who is there?” he called out; and the 
next instant the drenched and shrunken 
figure of John Henry Brownlow, junior, 
rushed into the cave. 

“ T—ah—may I spend the night with you, 
Arundel $” 

“Certainly, my dear fellow. The fact is, 
I am particularly glad to see you, as I am 
alone.” 

Brownlow sat down, dripping and still 
out of breath, in Arundel’s chair. 

“Tis an awful night,” he gasped; “the 
wind is lashing the waves into a perfect fury. 
The whole of Crorane sands are covered, and 
I could scarcely keep my footing as I ran 
down from Inchfawn.” 

“Well, Brownlow, it’s very good of you 
to come. As I said just now I happen to 
be alone ; and what with this furious storm, 
and a little discovery I have just made, I am 
not at all indisposed for company. Here, I 
will put some more turf on the fire, and you 
can toast yourself well. Why, man, you're 
all of a shiver !” 

“Tt’s beastly up at Inchfawn,” said Brown- 
low. “The girls they chatter, chatter; and 
even my mother is beginning to put on airs 
that don’t suit her a bit. You see, Arundel, 
my mother and my sisters are not ladies by 
birth, and there’s no manner of use in sup- 
posing that they will ever become so by 
culture.” 

“They are your mother and your sisters, 
however,” said Arundel in his driest voice, 
turning his back on Brownlow for a moment 
to attend to some trivial duty. 

Brownlow surveyed the well-knit athletic 
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form of the man he considered his rival with 
a sort of fearful admiration. 

“He is worthy of respect, and I respect 
him ; and yet I hate him too,” he muttered 
between his teeth. 

Arundel, sitting down on the other side of 
the fire, tried to draw his companion out 
on many subjects. Brownlow, however, his 
whole soul absorbed in one master feeling, 
only vouchsafed languid and ineffectual re- 
plies to what soon became simply a form of 
catechising. 

The lamplight which had revealed Arun- 
del’s face so plainly, now shone on Brown- 
low’s, and made only too apparent the ravages 
which great mental suffering was making on 
his rather weak physique. His cheeks were 
hollow, his lips nearly bloodless ; and Arun- 
del thought as he watched him that he had 
never beheld a more pitiable-looking object. 

“By the way, Brownlow,” he exclaimed, 
“now that I see you with the lamplight full 
on your face, you don’t appear at all well. 
Why did you venture out such a wretched 
night ?” 

“T told you that I found it beastly at 
Inchfawn,” replied Brownlow. ‘“ When a 
fellow has got a restless fit on him he must 
be moving, and that’s the long and the short 
of it.” 

“Oh!” responded Arundel, “I beg your 
pardon. I did not know you were troubled 
with such a disagreeable visitation.” 

“‘ Much you are likely to understand about 
it,” growled Brownlow under his breath. 

Arundel piled some fresh turf on the fire, 
and wondered how he could entertain his 
rather captious companion. 

“We are working marvels here, Brown- 
low,” he said in a cheerful voice ; “things 
are beginning to look up; and do you know 
our society now numbers quite fifty mem- 
bers. I am sure we have a good deal to 
thank you for, too, you have been very use- 
ful. But talking of the cave, do you know 
that I made a discovery here the other day?” 

“ No—ah—what is it?” asked Brownlow, 
raising his head languidly. 

“Well, it’s enough even to rouse you, 
you phlegmatic Englishman.” 

“You're an Englishman too,” interrupted 
Brownlow, with a sudden, swift-passing 
gleam of indignation; “in that at least, 
thank Heaven, we're quits !” 

“And proud of our nation,” said Arundel. 
“But, as I was saying, I have made a dis- 
covery—there is another entrance to this 
cave.” 

“Indeed,” responded Brownlow ; “I sup- 








pedis: it won’t make much difference. 
say now, it will be something like a back 
door to your house.” 

‘A dangerous back door, I fancy,” re- 
sponded Arundel. “Should you like some 
coffee ?” he continued, suddenly springing to 
his feet and speaking with the air of a man 
whose patience was exhausted. “I shall make 
it particularly strong and good, as on account 
of that same back door to which you allude 
so lightly, I intend to stay awake all night.” 

Brownlow drew his chair a pace or two 
nearer the fire. 

“How the storm does blow,” he said, 
covering his tired face with his thin hands. 

“You really are ill, Brownlow,” said 
Arundel ; “your face looks full of suffering ; 
ought you not to consult somebody ?” 

“TI hope to goodness I’m consumptive,” 
replied Brownlow; “that’s about my best 
wish. And look here, don’t you bother—it 
doesn’t come at all well from you, I can tell 
you.” 

“Tam really sorry I interfered,” continued 
Arundel ; “ but Inever knew before that one 
man should not express a grain of sympathy 
for another. However, I'll try and remember 
in future. Have some coffee.” 

Brownlow scarcely touched the cup which 
Arundel pushed towards him; it was very 
strong and had a rich aromatic flavour, but 
he only raised a spoonful or two to his colour- 
less lips. 

** Miss O’Donnell was not here to-day ?” he 
said. 

“Oh, yes, she was; and she made a fine 
complaint about you. She has taken a won- 
derful fancy to you, Brownlow ; she calls you 
a broth of a boy, and all kinds of adjectives ; 
in short, she considers you one of the most 
good-natured people she has ever met.” 

“Good heavens! I don’t mean her,” said 
Brownlow. Springing to his feet, he began 
to pace the floor of the cave in great agita- 
tion. “There is a face that I—I. There is 
a form that—but no matter, have it all 
your own way, Arundel. You're a gentleman 
—and I suppose you think yourself worthy. 
I am nothing in life but a cad, and she alone 
could have raised and saved me. By heaven! 
she could have made an angel of me; but no 
matter—have it all your own way—only I 
hate you with all the manhood that’s in me.” 

“TI presume you allude to Miss Ellen 
O'Donnell,” said Arundel, his face, even his 
lips growing white, and his deep-set grey eyes 
gleaming with a slightly curious and dangerous 
light. “If you have no objection, Brownlow, 
we will not pursue this subject any further. 
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A girl’s name is too sacred to be bandied be- 
tween two men—and this girl! But, as you 
yourself wisely remarked, never mind. Pray 
drink your coffee.” 

Arundel took two cups himself quickly ; 
and, with a certain excitement, his firm, 
strong hands even trembled as he raised the 
beverage to his lips. Brownlow only sipped 
his coffee, and cowered rather than sat on the 
edge of his chair. 

Both men were silent, and the turf-fire on 
the hearth began to burn low. Presently | 
Brownlow was startled by a slight movement. 
Arundel had slipped his head down on his 
hands on the table. He was fast asleep. 





CHAPTER LII.—THROUGH THE FLOOD. 


ELLEN set off in a comparative lull of the 
storm. As she rode softly down the avenue, 
followed, as usual, by Oscar, she heard a clock 
strike eight. She knew that, making allow- 
ance for the awful night and for Shela’s ill- 
ness, she could not possibly reach the Cave 
of Good Will before ten o’clock. 

Would she be in time to rescue Arundel ? 

Ellen was not a girl to quail at difficulties ; 
on the contrary, the more arduous the task 
the more firm grew her resolve, and the 
higher rose her spirit; but neither was she 
one to foolishly underrate a danger, and she 
knew that whatever lay before her when she 
reached the cave, there was much difficulty 
to-night in her getting there. She knew that 
she must not attempt to take the accustomed 
bridle-path, for it would be utterly impossible 
for the pony, suffering as she was from severe 
influenza, to climb the rugged and zig-zag 
mountains. The road which was compara- 
tively safe was three or four miles longer, and 
Ellen dared not risk this delay. She chose a 
road which skirted Lough Swilly, and which, 
cutting across a small portion of the Crorane 
sands, would bring her to the cave almost as 
quickly as if she had gone across the moun- 
tain path. 

Shela set off with all the good-will in the | 
world in her stout little heart, but before 
they had gone a couple of miles it became 
very evident to Ellen that the horse was | 
sufiering much. Her wheezing breath and 
short cough were heard even through the | 
rising gale, and Ellen had to encourage her | 
with many gentle and loving words; and | 
Oscar, who apparently had quite taken in the | 
position of affairs, kept up a stately and dig- | 
nified trot by the horse’s side. Soon such | 





a tempest of wind and rain swept down across | 
Slievesnatt that the three had to huddle | 
up for shelter against a hedgerow, and then 


| 
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Ellen dismounted, and endeavoured to coax 
back the horse’s failing strength with many 
words of love and sympathy. 

“Tt will soon be over, darling, and then 
you'll be a queen among horses for ever more. 
You won’t fail me, Shela! Oh, Shela, you 
won’t fail me to-night !” 

Again the little horse responded bravely 
to the words of cheer, and seven or eight 


| miles were got over—slowly, it is true, but 


still with a certain amount of dogged per- 
severance. 

Ellen’s habit had long ago been drenched 
through, and her hat had been tossed off by 
the gale, but there was that within her which 
made her feel neither pain nor suffering. 
The words she had sung to her father kept 
ringing through her head with a ceaseless 
refrain. 

“ And the seed of a generous hope right soon to a fiery 
action grew, 


And men would have scorned to talk and talk and never 
a deed to do.” 


A man had come into her life who had said 
little and had done much. Unlike her Irish 
brother’s, his words had been terse and few, 
but his actions strong, and their results might 
be mighty. And this man, who was spending 
his life for the beloved people of Inchfawn— 
this man was in danger. There was treachery 
in the camp, and Arundel was in extreme 
danger. 

Ellen found it impossible to understand 
the meaning of that which had come to her. 
She had a large and tolerant faith in all the 
world, though for the time that faith was 
nearly shattered. 

“ Never mind,” she said to herself proudly ; 
“even if my own father and brother were 
implicated in this thing, Ellen O’Donnell 
would save a man so good, so brave, so true.” 

She rode as fast as Shela’s failing strength 
would permit, and tried to shut out from her 
heart the horrible possibility that she might 
be too late. At last she reached that portion 


| of Lough Swilly which skirted Crorane. At 
| the other side of Crorane was a narrow strip 


of sand, which lay, as a rule, far above high- 
water mark. The Cave of Good Will was 
but a mile distant from this little isthmus. 

Eilen rode up to it, and then, indeed, she 
clasped her hands in despair. Where were 
the yellow sands on which she had so often 
played? Vanished, vanished utterly beneath 
a great sea of foaming billows. The sea had 
been driven in by the furious storm far higher 
than its wont, and the isthmus on which 
Ellen had pinned her faith was gone. 
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For a moment Ellen’s brave heart was 
staggered. Oscar looked into her face and 
whined, and the pony drooped her head and 
coughed in a hoarse and feeble manner. 
What was Ellen to do? To go round now 
meant to reach the Cave of Good Will the 
next morning ; if, indeed, Shela could keep 
up her failing strength much longer. To go 
round was not to be thought of; to leave 
Arundel unassisted was not to be thought of. 

Ellen looked across the narrow and angry 
gulf of waters; they were about fifty feet 
across. Shela could never go round. Shela’s 
strength was nearly spent, but she might— 
she might be capable of a supreme effort. 
Ellen sprang from her saddle, and once more 
put her arms round the horse’s neck. 

“* My darling, my darling, can you be great 
enough to die? Shela, I want you to carry 
me on your back across these waters. Can 
you, Shela ?7—will you, Shela, my brave, my 
darling ?” 

Shela pricked her ears, and her feverish 
eyes looked almost human ; she softly rubbed 
her nose against Ellen’s hand, to signify her 
obedience, even unto death ; at least, so Ellen 
interpreted her mute caress. She sprang 
quickly again on her horse’s back. 

“Now, my Father in heaven, hear me 
when I call to Thee, in this cause for right 
and justice. Save Philip Arundel, not be- 
cause my heart is his, but because he is Thy 
servant. Forward, Shela !—courage, Shela ! 
Now, my darling—now !” 

The brave girl urged her horse to the 
water’s edge. Oscar sprang gallantly in. It 
was a known saying at Inchfawn, that where 
Oscar went Shela would follow. She did not 
fail her true instincts now. The next instant 
the gallant little horse was breasting the 
angry waves. Ellen, with her thorough know- 
ledge of horsemanship, guided her well, but 
the peril to the girl and horse was extreme. 

It seemed, however, that with this supreme 
effort Shela had recovered her failing strength. 
She fought the waves bravely, urged on by 
Ellen, encouraged by Oscar. Should they 
succeed—should they fail—ah! surely they 
were making progress. Now, now—yes— 
thank God !—they had reached the middle. 

“Now, don’t fail me, Shela—courage— 
courage—hope! Just another effort, my 
brave horse. Oh! Shela, what is it? You 
are not giving way now ; the shore is nearly 
won. Swim out once more; that wave will 
bring us right on to the sands.” 

The wave Ellen had indicated did its duty, 
and landed horse and girl high on the other 
side. The horse staggered forward, and 








Ellen sprang to the ground. She was all 
alive and full of vigour, but Shela lay motion- 
less and unconscious at her feet. 


CHAPTER LIII.—EVIL FOR GOOD. 


BROWNLOW had expressed himself quite 
rightly when he told Arundel that he had a 
restless fit on. Ever since the day when he 
had hidden behind the hedge and there heard 
a new tone in Ellen O’Donnell’s voice this 
restlessness had grown and grown. 

He found himself a weaker man than he 
imagined ; he had thought his love for this 
beautiful Irish girl to be at least unselfish : 
he had never in his wildest dreams imagined 
himself the possessor of her heart ; but now 
he discovered that to stand by and see her 
give herself, in all her strength and beauty 
and grace, to another man would kill him. 
Ellen was the one rousing influence of his 
whole life. 

In silence, all alone and unregarded, he 
had fostered pure delight in loving her. 
As he said—she could have made an angel 
of him. Poor Brownlow’s short-lived happi- 
ness in joining the same work and entering 
heart and soul into the Good Will cause 
passed away after that wretched night. 

He did not know then what was revealed 
to him in the not far distant future, that affec- 
tion never is wasted ; and that his pure love 
for this one young girl would nerve his arm 
and strengthen his soul to do a hero’s work 
in her behalf. Greater than the angels was 
the weak man yet to become, and that al- 
though his present path led through darkness, 
temptation, and even sin. Brownlow, like 
many another, knew nothing of the Guiding 
Hand. Just now he thought that no suffer- 
ing could exceed his own. 

He would still come down occasionally to 
the cave, but he dared not trust himself to 
speak to Ellen; at sight of. her he would 
turn away with a sick faint feeling round 
his heart ; and he now spent the greater part 
of his time in long solitary rambles, far too 
much for his rather delicate frame. 

On this particular day, his restlessness had 
come to such a pitch that his people pro- 
nounced him a perfect nuisance. Katie 
openly expressed regret for the old sleepy 
Jack, who was at least in nobody’s way, and 
was a perfectly harmless sort of creature. 

“You fidget—fidget all the time, Jack,” 
she exclaimed. “See, I can’t write or settle 
to anything with you thrumming on the table. 
I wish to goodness you would go back to the 
Cave of Good Will and help that wild-look- 
ing Miss Bridget O'Donnell with her onions.” 
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“Tm sure then I don’t,” burst from the | really been dead tired, and that this heavy 
stately Elizabeth, “for the way Jack smells | slumber was but natural. 
of onions all the evening afterwards is quite| Having tried in vain to get the sleeping 
unbearable.” man into a more comfortable position, he 
“T like it,” exclaimed Mrs. Brownlow, “it | left him alone and went and stood by the 
reminds me of the old days, Bess, my girl. | fire. He did not, however, touch any more 
To be sure, how fond your father was of | of his own coffee. 
steak and onions! and he always did tell me | Just at this moment there came a slight 
that I did them to a turn—and tripe and | but distinct noise, which Brownlow clearly 
onions also, for the matter of that. But perceived did not come from outside the cave, 
John Henry, my poor lad, you do look won- | but from a dim and distant recess within. 
derfully white and washy. Now would | Instantly Arundel’s words flashed through 








you like a good hot basin of gruel, with a 
dash of brandy in it? Now do say the 
word, and your mother will make it for you 
herself, John Henry.” 

“ What with talk about onions, and basins 
of gruel, and Katie’s nonsense, and Eliza- 
beth’s airs, there is no bearing the place,” 
replied John Henry crossly. ‘ Yes, mother, 
it would have been a right good thing if the 
girls had stayed in their proper place, and 
learned to cook tripe and onions; but no 
gruel for me, thanks.” And he went out of 
the room, slamming the door behind him in 
the rudest manner. 

It was after this he made up his mind to 
go down to the cave; for anything, he felt, 
would suit him better than his family’s cease- 
less chatter. 

He intended to assist Arundel a little in 
his night school, but found himself too late 
for this. He entered the cave to find Arun- 
del quite alone, and very pleased to think of 
having his company for the night. Brown- 
low, however, had not calculated on the 
strength of his own aversion for this man ; as 
the time passed on, and as he gathered from 
each word that fell from the lips of the man 
of refinement and culture how great was the 
gulf that lay between them, his agony rose 
to fever pitch, and at last came that outburst 
which had revealed his secret to Arundel, 
and which, if the truth must be known, had 
awakened in the latter’s breast a feeling more 
of contempt than of pity. 

Thencame the marvellous incident of Arun- 
del falling sound asleep. In a few moments 
from the full vigour of the most alert wake- 
fulness he had dropped into the heaviest 
torpor. 

Brownlow went to his side and shook him 
and tried to rouse him, but all in vain. But 
for his rather loud breathing, Arundel, to all 
intents and purposes, might have been dead. 
Brownlow stood for a few moments in the 
greatest perplexity and confusion of mind ; 
then he tried to explain this unexpected 
problem by supposing that Arundel shad 


| his brain. “Ihave made adiscovery. There 
|is another entrance to this cave.” Good 
| heavens! what horrible danger were he and 
Arundel in? He had heard enough of the 
wild and lawless doings of the Irish pea- 
santry to feel no very unreasonable alarm. 
Then was Arundel’s sleep quite natural ? 
He himself had felt a little drowsy after tak- 
ing a few sips of that coffee. 

Brownlow had scarcely time, however, for 
many reflections, for the slight noise had re- 
solved itself into the tramp of several feet. 
Instantly in this weak nature came the 
strong instinct of self-preservation. It did 
not take Brownlow a moment to blow out 
the lamp; the next second he was hiding 
behind some large kegs of meal. 

From this shelter he could see, but could 
not be seen. The barrel of meal, which 
Arundel, early in the evening, had pushed 
against the secret entrance, was tossed aside, 
and four stalwart men entered the cave with- 
out any attempt at doing their work quietly. 

They certainly caused the heart of Brown- 
low to beat almost to bursting, but the quiet 
sleeper by the table never moved. One 
man, carrying a torch, flashed it full before 
Arundel’s face ; he even raised the said face 
and looked at it steadily; not an eye-lid 
flickered. 

“Sure then ’tis he’ll be surprised when he 
opens his eyes next,” said long-legged Dan ; 
“but come along, boys, do your duty, and 
may all other spies that come to ould Inch- 
fawn take warning by the fate of this 
one.” 

“Ah, well! we'll leave him his precious 
life,” said another; “he'll do no harm, I’m 
thinkin’, frinds, where we're acarrying him ; 
come along, there’s no time to lose.” 

The men were quiet enough; but there 
was a determined hostility and ferocious 
meaning in each word and gesture. 

They lifted Arundel from his position by 
the table, and, two men holding his shoulders 
and two his feet, they carried him swiftly 
down the secret passage. 
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At that moment Brownlow, guided by an 
irresistible impulse which he could never 
afterwards fathom or understand, left his 
hiding-place and softly followed them. 
Down through the tortuous winding pas- 
sage went the men, carrying their burden, 
and on his hands and knees, with his heart 
thumping horribly, went Brownlow in their 
wake. 

This other passage to the Cave of Good 
Will led right out to the shore, and there 
Brownlow saw in the fitful light a boat 
dashed helplessly up and down by the angry 
waves. In this boat the men laid Arundel, 
and then, jumping in after him, seized four 
oars and pulled rapidly out to sea. 


CHAPTER LIV.—TOO LATE, 


BROWNLOW had scarcely collected his 
scattered senses and, still trembling and 
shaking in every limb, returned up the secret 
passage, when he was startled by an impera- 
tive summons, which this time indeed came 
from outside the cave. His first intention 
was on no earthly consideration to admit 
anybody. He felt that the horrors he had 
undergone that night could never fade from 
his memory ; but the second summons, ac- 
companied by a clear and anxious voice, 
caused him to forget his late fears as com- 
pletely as if they had never existed. 

Good heavens ! who was standing outside 
the cave that dreadful night? was Ellen 
dead, and had her angel come? ah! but she 
was too late. Were Arundel and Ellen 
really so truly one, that she had an intuition 
of his danger, and had come to rescue him ? 
Well, she was too late to save him now—but 
—but, what did this mean ? 

Brownlow, as fast as his trembling fingers 
would permit, drew back the bolts and un- 
fastened the door. As he did so, he was swiftly 
making up his own mind, for the exigency 
of the moment was so great that a torpor 
seemed to be lifted from his brain, and he 
felt it alert and vigorous as he had never 
felt it before. 

Ellen, her beautiful face full of colour, her 
eyes shining with love and anxiety, her 
lips apart, and her hands stretched out, 
came quickly into the cave. The wind had 
tossed all her long dark hair down her back, 
never had Brownlow seen her look so lovely. 

“You must come away at once,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Oh! I am in time, thank God I 
am in time.” 

Then a certain chill in the dark and empty 
cave seemed to strike her ; she turned round 
quickly and found herself face to face, not 





with Philip Arundel, but with the slight and 
fragile figure of Brownlow, junior. 

“Tt is you,” she said ; “it is you—but tell 
me—oh! tell me, where is Mr. Arundel ?” 

“He is not here,” said Brownlow. “ J— 
ah ;—I have been taking care of the cave to- 
night.” 

“ You, but they spoke of Arundel—oh! 
how is it —my head is going round, may I 
sit down for a moment ? | have come through 
extreme peril and danger, andShela! Have 
you one sip of water to give me ? after all, any 
life is precious. My Father in heaven, you 
know what a weak girl I am, and yet I am 
glad to have saved a life. Mr. Brownlow, 
you are in extreme danger here, you must 
leave this cave at once.” 

Ellen O’Donnell was not the sort of girl to 
faint, but the terrible physical exertion she 
had undergone, joined to the shock of find- 
ing Brownlow not Arundel before ‘her, had 
made her words for the moment almost inco- 
herent. One or two sips, however, of the water 
which Brownlow placed silently by her side 
refreshed her, and she stood up erect and 
energetic once more. 

** Mr. Brownlow, you must leave this cave ; 
to-night, the provisions must take care of 
themselves, lives are more precious than 
things that can be bought with money. | 
dare not tell you what I have heard, but 
an evil deed was planned to-night, and though 
you were not the victim, yet you might have 
had a rough time of it. I am glad I have 
prevented it. If Philip Arundel is sleeping 
in the iron house, I am sure he will take you 
in, and I—I must hurry back to Shela. I 
left her very ill, fainting in short, on the 
sands. Now go,” she said with a certain 
impulse of impatience. “I will lock the 
door and take the key ; go to the iron house 
to Mr. Arundel.” 

“ But I—I—I don’t think he’s there.” 

“Then where can he be ? surely he did not 
leave you alone to take care of this place to- 
night ?” 

“He may be in Derry, Miss O’Donnell. 
Truly he did not tell me where he was going. 
If your horse is ill, may I bring my brandy 
flask and walk with you across the sands ?” 

* As you please,” said Ellen in a dull sort of 
voice, as a foreboding of she knew not what 
seemed to oppress her. 

She turned the key in the cave door and 
went silently across the sands with her com- 
panion. The storm had spent itself, the 
wind was going down, and the moon shone 
fitfully through drifting clouds on the pair. 
Not a word did either speak ; Ellen was try- 
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ing to collect her scattered senses, and poor 
wretched Brownlow, although he had fallen 
lower that night than he had believed it pos- 
sible he could fall, was for the time being in 
a heaven of false bliss. Presently a low 
moaning sound from Oscar fell on Ellen’s 
ear ; she ran forward with fresh strength at 


the sound and knelt down by Shela, and even | 


raised the horse’s head and laid it on her lap. 


“See, Mr. Brownlow, she is not quite | 


dead ; will you mix a little brandy and water, 


rather strong, please ?—yes, thanks, that is | 
right. Now, my brave horse, you will try | 


and take it for me. Try, my darling—try, 
Shela.” 

The rapidly glazing eyes opened at the 
old tones of love, and the horse made a feeble 
effort to swallow a few drops. 

“Oh! Mr. Brownlow, she is not dying, 
you don’t really think she is dying,” said the 
poor girl, her fortitude giving way utterly. 
“Oh! Shela, your life, your life, and it was 
not for him. Oh! Mr. Brownlow, is there 
nothing you can do 2,” 

Brownlow knelt down on the sand and 
placed his hand over the creature’s heart ; it 
was beating slowly and feebly. Oscar uttered 
another heartrending moan and came up 
and looked pleadingly into Brownlow’s face. 
Brownlow felt a wild sense of exultation, 
both girl and dog were looking to him; should 
he—could he fail them? He spoke with 
energy new born at the moment. 

‘The horse is dying of weakness and cold ; 


here, let me put this thick overcoat of mine 
on her. And now, Miss O'Donnell, if you 
will hold her head we'll try and get this 
brandy and water down, she must swallow 
it ; see—that is better—her eyes are a little 
bright again—how—ah !—wonderfully she 
obeys you. Now, may I propose some- 
thing ?” 

“Anything that is for her good,” said 
Ellen, her eyes brimming over with sudden 
gratitude. 

“Let me fly up to Inchfawn, it is only 
half a mile away. I can wake some of our 
men directly, and we will bring down the 
long cart, and we will carry the horse up to 
her own old stable. It is the only plan, Miss 
O'Donnell, it would be impossible for her to 
go home with you to-night ?” 

“ But do you know her stable ?” 

“TI, ah—yes, I know it.” 
| “I suppose it is the only thing to do,” 
| said Ellen, “ but you will miss me, darling ; 
/how can I give you up to anybody else’s 
care ?” 

“She shall be my one thought, Miss 
O’Donnell. I would almost give my exist- 
ence to save the horse for you.” 

“ Well, thank you,” said Ellen after a pause ; 
‘will you run quickly, please? I will wait 
here till you return. No, Shela,” she added, 
as the young man bounded up the hill, “to 
give up your life for Philip was one thing, 
but not for Mr. Brownlow ; you must live, 
my darling, you must live.” 














THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


“*By me kings reign, and princes decree justice.”"—Prov. viii. 15. 


Or’ Trinity Sunday, as you know, Her Ma- 


1. Most of us here present were not born 


jesty the Queen began the fiftieth year | when our Queen ascended the throne of Eng- 


of her reign, and the last Monday in June was | land ; probably not one of us was a witness of 
theforty-eighth anniversary of her coronation. | her coronation. You may like, perhaps, to 
For the fourth time only, during a space of | hear the impressions of one who was present. 
more than eight hundred years, and out of a | The late beloved Dean of Westminster was 
list of thirty-six kings and queens, an English | in the Abbey during that impressive cere- 
sovereign enters on the jubilee year of her | mony, and he recalls the early summer morn- 
accession. On Trinity Sunday I could not/| ing, the thronged streets, the waking of the 
speak of this subject, but it seems right and | vast city, the Abbey crowded with its pageant 
natural to speak of it to-day. Week by week | of gorgeous visitors, the thrill of expectation 
we offer up our prayers to Almighty God | at the sound of the first gun, which showed 
that He would be pleased to preserve “ our | that the Queen was on her way, the long 
Sovereign and her dominions.” It would be | procession closed by the entrance of that 
ungrateful and wrong if we neglected to ac-| young girl, marked out from all beside by 
knowledge the mercies which he has granted | the regal train and attendants, floating like 
us in answer to those prayers. | a crimson and silvery cloud behind her. “ At 
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the moment when she first came within the 
full view of the Abbey, and paused, as if for 
breath, with clasped hands, as she moved 
on to her place by the altar—as, in the deep 
silence of the vast multitude, the tremulous 
voice of Archbishop Howley could be faintly 
heard even to the remotest corners of the 
choir—as she sat immovable on the throne, 
when the crown touched her head, amidst 
shout, and trumpet, and the roar of cannon, 
there must have been many who felt a hope 
that the loyalty, which had waxed cold in 
the preceding reigns, would once more re- 
vive in a more serious form than it had, per- 
haps, ever worn before.” That hope has been 
abundantly fulfilled. Many previous coro- 
nations were of far less happy omen. Tu- 
mults and massacres marked the coronations 
of the Conqueror and of Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion. Evil omens darkened the coronations 
of Stephen, of Henry V., of Charles I. The 
crown tottered on the head of James II. It 
left a deep red scar on the forehead of Queen 
Anne. The largest jewel fell from the crown 
at the coronation of George III. The coro- 
nation of George IV. was rendered tragic by 
the exclusion of his broken-hearted wife. No 
such incidents dimmed the sunshine at the 
Queen’s coronation. It was a day of bound- 
less prosperity and golden hope. 

2. Of all the kings and queens of Eng- 
land, six only have, like her Majesty, in- 
herited the crown at an early age. Richard II. 
succeeded at the age of eleven ; Edward V. 
at twelve; Henry VIII. at nineteen; and 
Edward VI. at ten. How different were 
their destinies! Very splendid was the coro- 
nation of Richard IL, but we feel with the 
poet that the whirlwind lay hushed for him 
in grim repose, and the splendid banquet of 
his accession passed into the cruel starvation 
of his death :— 

“ Fill high the sparkling bowl, 
The rich repast prepare ; 
Close by the royal chair 
Fell thirst and famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest!” 

The poor boy Edward V. was never 
crowned at all. Dark spirits walked in the 
house of Henry VIII. Full of hope was the 
coronation of young Edward VI., but in six 
years that beautiful young life became a de- 
plorable wreck amid the insidious ravage of 
disease. Again, of our thirty-six sovereigns, 
only three have reigned fifty years : the third 
Edward, the third Henry, the third George. 
But the reign of Henry III. was full of the 
tragedy of misgovernment and civil war. 
The reign of Edward III. so brilliant for 
many years, ended in disgrace and misery :— 











“ Mighty victor, mighty lord, 
Low on his funeral couch he lies, 
No pitying heart, no eye afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies.” 


The reign of George III. was troubled by 
his madness, and by the loss of the American 
colonies, which were, indeed, the largest 
jewel of his crown. How far more blessed, 
personally and politically, has been the reign 
of the Queen, under whose sway “ peace and 
happiness, truth and justice, religion and 
piety” have, by God’s blessing, so largely 
flourished among us! For these blessings let 
us give thanks. 

3. The personal happiness of the Queen is 
a sign and reflex of the prosperity of her 
people. 

History furnishes too many and too sad 
confirmations of the truth that— 


“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


“JT, Eleanor, by the wrath of God, Queen 
of England”—so wrote poor Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, Queen of Henry Il. “I, Henry IV., 
sinful wretch, by the grace of God, King of 
England and of France, and Lord of Ireland 
. . . bequeath to Almighty God my sinful 
soul . . . which life I have misspended ”— 
so wrote King Henry IV. in his last will. 
“Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ;” such is 
almost the only known autograph of poor 
Queen Margaret of Anjou. “All is lost;” 
such were the last words of King Henry VIII. 
Henrietta Maria was known as “La Reine 
malheureuse.” 

A curious inquirer has lately calculated the 
number of kings and emperors who have 
been deposed, or imprisoned, or executed, or 
died by assassination or suicide. The num- 
ber is large and strange. Very few have 
been the lives and reigns of kings so happy, 
save for life’s natural and ordinary sorrows, 
as that of Queen Victoria. Her name will 
be recorded in the volume of history in 
brighter letters and on a more peaceful page 
than that of all monarchs except a very 
few. 

4. Fifty years! How long a space it fills 
even in along life! For our nation that half 
century has glided by—not unchequered, in- 
deed, by wars and rumours of wars, for the 
life of a nation, like the life of a man, can 
never pass without its own heavy trials—but 
yet on the whole as on a golden tide of suc- 
cess and progress. Another day perhaps we 
may glance at this history, but let us to-day 
remind ourselves of the blessing which God 
has bestowed upon England in the person of 
a ruler whom all nations honour, and whom 
any one worthy of the name of Briton loves 
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with a loyalty which proves that the age of | each other. 


chivalry has not yet passed away. 

5. The first great domestic event in the | 
Queen’s reign was her marriage, and that 
proved to be an unmitigated blessing to her 
and to England. In character and in attain- 
ments the Prince Consort towered above | 
most of his contemporaries. Lovely and pure 
in character even from boyhood, gentle with- 
out effeminacy, and a pattern of the truest 
domestic love, Prince Albert was also a man 
whose mind was enriched with vast treasures | 
of exact knowledge, and ennobled by the 
habitual contemplation of all that was beau- 
tiful in nature and in art. He was at once | 
many-sided and single-hearted, and even if | 
he had not been born a prince, he could | 
hardly have failed to win the fame due to 
lofty character, high ability, and unusual | 
wisdom. England—with sorrow be it spoken | 
—was not generous to him. It was but | 
slowly and grudgingly that she admitted him 
to the full honour and affection which were 
his due. It took her years to rise above 
an atmosphere poisoned against him by the | 
peering littlenesses of aristocrats, by the 
small jealousies of politicians. But the nation | 
has begun long ago to do justice to his worth. | 
Her many memorials to him testify regret | 
for too scant and tardy an acknowledgment. | 
Commerce, agriculture, science, arts, the cot- 
tage, the camp, the great men in the nation, 
“recognised in him their wisest guide and 
truest friend.” But it wasa yet higher glory 
that the cause of the poor was dear to him, 
that he helped the domestic servant and the 
ragged child. In all education he was deeply 
interested. I do not hesitate to say that, 
had it pleased God to spare his life, we might 
have been saved from much that has been 
least desirable in our national development. 

But I will signalise two great works in 
particular which are inseparably connected 
with his name. To him was due the initia- 
tion of that great International Exhibition of 
1851 which has been followed by so many 
successors, and which has done so much to 
link the nations together in the honourable 
rivalries of amity and peace. To him was 
also due a new impulse to philanthropic 
effort. There is scarcely one of his public 
utterances which is not full of wisdom. Take 
this one by way of specimen : “ Depend upon 
it,” he said—and contrast this truth with the 
deplorable attempts of demagogues to em- 
bitter class against class—“ depend upon it 
the interests of often contrasted classes are 
identical, and it is only ignorance which pre- 














vents their being united to the advantage of 


To dispel that ignorance, and 
to show how man can help man in spite of 
the complicated state of modern civilisation, 
ought to be the aim of every philanthropist. 
This is peculiarly the duty of those who, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence, en- 
joy station, wealth, and education.” 

Very premature does his death seem to us, 
but, as his biographer says, ‘‘ Death, in his 
view, was but the portal to a further life, in 
which he might hope for a continuance, under 
happier conditions, of all that was best in 
himself and in those he loved, unclogged by 
the weakness, unsaddened by the failures, 
the misunderstandings, the sinfulness, and 
the sorrows of earthly existence.” 

6. Happily the Prince Consort lived to watch 
over at least the early years of the sons and 
daughters who were born to the royal house, 
and they were educated with that large 
thoughtfulness which has borne fruit in lives 
of public service. The Princes and Princesses 
of the royal family are doing their parts as 
citizens in many honourable branches of na- 
tional duty. Two of them have passed away 
into another world. Royalty brings no exemp- 
tions from the common lot of trial, of sick- 
ness, and of death. Not once or twice only has 
the Shadow who knows no difference between 
castle and cottage, entered into our palaces. 
The Princess Alice, the devoted nurse of her 
father’s sickness, the broken-hearted sorrower 
for her poor lost boy, was called away. Prince 
Leopold died also, too young to have achieved 
all that his young life seemed to promise ; 
but not too young either of them to leave 
cherished examples of sweet character and 
thoughtful speech. And the Queen has 
opened her heart to her people. She has 
wished to live and reign in their affections. 
She has taken them into her confidence as 
no sovereign has ever done before, and has 
wished them to sympathise with her alike 
in her domestic happiness, in her solitude, 
and in her tears. 

7. Three queens have reigned over Eng- 
land in former days. How far brighter has 
this reign been than theirs! The reign of 
Queen Mary lasted but five years, which 
were tragical in their breadth of gloom. In 
that brief triumph of Romish reaction, under 
that dark tyranny of priests—from which 
may God in His mercy save our land for 
ever—our annals were crowded with disaster, 
and our very sky was blackened with the 
Tophet-smoke of Smithfield and of Oxford. 
The forty-six years of Queen Elizabeth were 
brilliant with a galaxy of greatness, but be- 
sides the names of Sir Francis Drake, and 
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William Shakspeare, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
we must, alas! write the tragic names of 
Leicester, and Essex, and Mary Queen of 
Scots ; and when the old crowned lioness of 
England coiled herself up in her desolate 
lair to die, it was “with the whole Book of 
Ecclesiastes written upon her heart.” The 
reign of Queen Anne, again, was an epoch il- 
lustrious for literature and military fame, 
but the personal character of the sovereign 
was insignificant, and her years were troubled 
by remorse, by the death of all her many 
children, by the fury, the venality, and the 
treachery of her statesmen and surroundings. 
Queen Mary begged that, when she died, not 
even the semblance of a crown might be put 
upon her brow. “Iam aweary of my life,” 
said Queen Elizabeth to the French ambas- 
sador. Queen Anne died desolate, troubled, 
sick at heart. The forty-nine years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign have been far happier 
years. If you take away the names of 
Shakspeare and of Bacon, they are as prolific 
of greatness in poetry and eloquence, and 
art, and science, and literature, as the reign 
of Elizabeth, and far more so than the reigns 
of Queen Mary and Queen Anne; and they 
have not been troubled, as those reigns were, 
by religious frenzy or feeble favouritism, or 
capricious violence. 

There are many deeds and qualities of our 
Sovereign for which we ought to cherish a 
loyal gratitude, but on an occasion for thanks- 
giving such as this, there are three which I 
will venture specially to name. 

8. In the first place, Her Majesty has set 
the high example of a pure Court and a 
simple household. Many a time, as in the 
reigns of Edward II., and Richard IL, and 
James I., and Charles II., the nation has 
been deeply injured by the extravagance or 
the licentiousness of those in power. If in 
our days the tone of manners, of literature, 
of our public amusements, has been more 
free from the deep and subtle taint of im- 
morality than in any previous period except 
the brief rule of the Puritans, that blessing 
has been due in no small degree to the steady 
love of good and the steady scorn of evil of 
which the example has been set us from the 
throne. There have been reigns in which the 
expression “Our most religious and gracious 
king,” has sounded like an hypocrisy and a 
satire, or has, at the best, been purely mean- 
ingless except with reference to an unfulfilled 
ideal ; in this reign we may use them with 
no need of explanation. Gracious the Queen 
has been from her earliest days, with the 
uatural graciousness of a kindly English 








heart ; and in her house and to the world 
she has set the undeviating example of a 
religion pure and undefiled. Let calumny, 
living habitually in its pestilent atmosphere 
of lies and malice, call this flattery if it will. 
It shall not suppress, on this fitting occasion, 
the language of simple gratitude and just 
acknowledgment. Our children’s children 
will say of the Queen, as our great poet has 
already said :— 
‘*She wrought her people lasting good ; 
Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace, her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her a Mother, Wife, and Queen.”’ 

9. Again, we have to be thankful for the 
rare example of a precious and tender sym- 
pathy. For the bereavements, for the ca- 
lamities, for the distresses of her people the 
Queen has ever been the first to feel. How 
many are the widows and the orphans in their 
affliction whose tears she—herself familiar 
with sorrow—has helped to dry ! How often, 
in hours of general catastrophe, has the ex- 
pression of her sympathy come as one touch 
of light upon the cloud. I do not think that 
any sovereign who has ever lived has entered 
more fully into the joys and sorrows of her 
people, alike in their national and their indi- 
vidual capacity. The heart of the Queen and 
Empress, on whose dominions the sun never 
sets, has been the heart of the gentle lady 
who rejoices with them that do rejoice and 
weeps with them that weep. She has been 
an embodiment of all the sweet and simple 
affections which give their most tender sacred- 
ness to English homes. 

10. Once more, Her Majesty has shown 
throughout her reign a tact, a self-repression, 
an allegiance to the constitution of her king- 
dom, which in an era of danger have left the 
throne of England more stable than when 
her reign began. There have been English 
sovereigns—such a one was Charles I. and 
James II., such a one was George III.—who, 
in the passionate egotism of their own con- 
victions, have endangered the whole ma- 
chinery of government. Doubtless Her Ma- 
jesty, after long experience of rule, and inti- 
mate familiarity with great statesmen, great 
sovereigns, and great events, has her own 
strong views, but never once have they been 
suffered to interfere with the declared will 
of the people committed to her charge. 
Whether the responsible advisers of the 
throne have been Conservative or Liberal, 
and however burning have been the ques- 
tions of the hour, the unswerving loyalty of 
the Queen’s allegiance to the constitution has 
always been an element of stability and 
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peace. In the year of revolutions, 1848, the 
King of France was driven from his throne, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany abandoned 
Florence, the King of Italy abdicated, the | 
Pope of Rome fled from the capital of Chris- | 
tendom ; there was trouble and bloodshed in | 
Dresden, in Frankfort, in many of the chief | 
capitals of Europe. But while the earth- | 
quake shook the nations, England scarcely 
even felt the tremor. The throne of Queen 
Victoria stood, “broad-based upon her peo- 
ple’s will, and compassed by the inviolate 
sea.” 

11. On every ground, then, we have the 
deepest reason to be thankful for a reign so 
prosperous and so pure. Interested dema- 
gogues try to mislead the people by talking 
of the cost of royalty. In the first place, 
royalty is very far less costly, very far less 
burdensome than a democracy ; in the second, 
the sullen and violent Socialist who is misled 
by these declamations has paid more to his | 
Socialist lecturer than he has ever contributed | 
as his infinitesimal share of the support of | 
royalty. Evil, indeed, will be that day for 
England when, instead of the old hereditary 
monarchy under which all her glories have 
been won, she is handed over to the greedy | 








| 5 . , 2 
corruption and interested violence of caucuses 


and cliques. Evil will be the day when 
freedom shall be identified with the shout 
of the noisiest, the will of the idlest, the 
decree of the most ignorant. We are in 
the midst of a crisis fuil of anxiety. 
Through that crisis may God preserve and 
guide us! May He keep the sound heart of 
Englishmen from being swept away by a 
rush of improvised convictions ; the strong 
common sense of this nation undazzled by 
the fatal glamour of eloquence, by the fatal 
fascination of words which seem to change 
their colours like a peacock’s feather. The 
voice of a people is not the voice of its igno- 
rant multitude, or its priest-ridden slaves, 
but the voice of those who represent the 
continuity of its best traditions, its serious- 
ness, its religion, its intellectual training, its 
prosperous diligence, its imperial responsi- 
bility, its moral, fearless, and God-fearing in- 
tegrity :— 

** A people’s voice! we are a people yet, 

Though all men else their nobler dreams forget, 

Confused by brainless mobs and lawless powers ; 

We have a voice with which to pay the debt 

Of boundless love, and reverence, and regret 

To those great men who fought and kept it ours, 

And keep it ours, O God, from brute control ; 


O statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, the soul 
Of Europe, keep our noble England whole!” 





THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


“Thou hast conquered, O Galilean.” 


| holy land He died: 

And many a stalwart knight has sought His tomb, 
Full many a saint has mourn’d Gethsemane, 
Full many a poet sadly sung His doom 
And bitter passion borne on Calvary. 

In holy land He died, 

In holy land He lived a simple child, 
On native mountains roamed in boyhood free; 
Man among men loved, wrought, & wept & smiled, 
And faithful hearts still seek His childhood’s Galilee. 


There sleeps the silent sea 
Whereon of old the World’s Redeemer walked, 
Hasting to help His own in jeopardy : 

From yonder mount He talked 
To eager thousands, pouring in their ear 
The blessed Gospel of the love of God, 
Enshrined in human form and glorified 
By lowliest acts: here on the grassy sod, 
Both bread of life and bread of wholesome cheer 
Among the multitude He multiplied. 


Hard by, upon the shore, 
In busy mart and street, from day to day, 
His gracious presence moved, that meekly wore 
A mien nor sad nor gay, 
The haunt of tenderness surpassing speech ; 





| Touched by all sorrow, wan with every grief, 

Yet anchored fist by hope, and mid all storm 
Divinely calm; hands swift to bring relief 

To sin and sickness of most desperate form ; 

Eyes whose keen language hardest hearts could reach. 


The circle of the hills 
Still guards the mirror blue with dark array, 
Close marshalled rank by rank, save only where 
Impetuous Jordan bursts the barrier 
And forth by palms and willows winds its way. 
Still murmur secret rills 
Neath blushing oleanders; by the edge 
The wild reeds wave wind-shaken, now as then 
On heights the fleet hind bounds, from footless ledge 
Soar fierce-eyed eagles baffling mortal ken. 


Hill, wave, and sky remain, 
But He is gone, and on this sacred scene, 
Thronged with fond memories, a stillness deep 
Has fallen, a loneliness that strikes more keen 
Where once His life was breathed, e’en tho’ from sleep 
We know He rose again, 
The tomb’s sole victor tenant. Town and tower, 
Galley and skiff have vanished utterly ; 
Their mighty oars no toiling fishers ply, 
And mid dark ruins scowling robbers cower. 





























Here sound no Sabbath bells, 
Bidding a worshipper from every door, 
Nor echoing organ peals, nor anthem swells ; 

Yet at this self-same hour, 
Far hence, through many a clime the wide world o’er, 
To Him the purest gifts of praise and prayer 
Are reverently from countless hearts ascending, 
That join with choirs angelic to declare 
Him worthy honour, riches, might, and power, 
Till at His name both heaven and earth are bending. 


He is not here, nor here 
Temple or shrine to mark each holy spot, 
And claim strict fee for relics of the scene; 
No priestly rites enclose some charméd plot 
Denied to feet profane, nor here, I ween, 

Do pilgrim bands appear, 
Seeking their patron saint with foolish show 
Of honouring God, who will be served alone 
In truth and spirit. *Tis well so, He is gone. 
Why should our footsteps linger? Let us go. 


Yet, ere we pass, once more 
Musing for this brief hour till daylight fails, 
We send our eyes this pleasant prospect o’er 
Across the embowered vales 
And billowy mountain land: with eager gaze 
Scanning each form and feature, tint and tone, 
Of the near landscape, stream, lake, grassy lawn— 
Till, stroke by stroke, into our being drawn, 
The picture of our dreams at length has grown 
Familiar as to Him in other days. 


Now at His side we stand 
By Gennesar’s level garden, soft and green 
As Eden, watered by the four-fold course 
Of cool, clear-issuing streams; now move betwen 
High waving corn, with merry songsters hoarse 





That flit along the strand 
Careless of barn or store, past beach forlorn 
And choking briar and long lush tares, that rise 
Unchecked till harvesting, our pathway lies 
To Magdal’s tower and solitary thorn. 








Unvisited we leave 
Tiberias, girt with plumy palm-trees round, 
And inland bending climb the crannied wall 
Haunted by moaning doves, 
Whence sweep the terraced ridges and far groves 
Of dark-leaved oak and terebinth, that weave 
A living carpet where the sunbeams fall 
With many a glinting hue of wavering light 
And forward-moving shade, till at a bound 
Springs boldly heavenward Safed’s beacon-height. 


Across the swelling slope 
We greet sequestered Cana’s upland dell ; 
The while, soft pacing eve on wood and fell 
Her fiery finger lays, 
And on the thrice five hills that gently fold 
Despised Nazareth, well of heavenly hope, 
Flower of the vale whose verdant side displays 
Its blushing cots, from shame to honour called, 
Enthroned on beds of lilies red and gold, 
Like pearl in shell of rose-tipped emerald. 


Whilom in such an hour 
A ruddy stripling of the village stood 
Upon these heights, that frowned His home above ; 
O’er yon broad champaign, to the western flood 
And purple verge, His pensive glance would rove 
Where Kishon’s waters pour 
All proudly on in Sisera’s memory; 
Would mark the sun, sinking on saffron bed 








Across the fatal field, his crimson shed 
From Tabor’s dome to Carmel by the sea. 




















Before His trained eye 
War’s olden tides come rolling ; on the plain 
Falls Israel’s broken bow, fades Judah’s flag 
Trod in the dust as sinks Josiah slain ; 
Loved Jonathan on Gilboa’s dewless crag 
And Saul self-slaughtered lie ; 
While loudly sounding to His inward ear 
Rise the long trumpet calls, mid clash of arms 
And battle-shouts confused with dire alarms 
That cry for God and His deliverer. 


‘‘ Bow down thine ear, O God! 
“ Save, save, Messiah! Smite the foreign foe! 


‘« Break Israel’s yoke, break thou the oppressor’s rod!” 


The summons rings below 
And fiercer grows the fight, deeper the gloom ; 
Whilst, mid the hellish tumult, threat’ning loom 
Yelping Anubis, Moloch red, and Baal, 
With hosts uncircumcised combined for war 
In Armageddon: Roman coat of mail, 
And red-cross knight and Paynim scimitar. 


Sceptres and thrones of earth, 
Expectant of a conqueror’s sovereignty, 
Lay at His feet: one pang of human shame, 
For Israel’s tarnished name, 
Cross’d that calm soul and flush’d His patriot eye. 
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| ‘Then swift, a still small voice of heavenly birth 

Fell with the prophet’s burden “ Prince of Peace.” 
Peace beamed his smile, as down the mountain-crest, 
Through lupines blue and knotted olive-trees, 

He sped to hide His head on Mary’s breast. 


* * * ” * 


But now night's shadows fall ; 
The sun is quenched within his golden gate, 
High o’er Gennesaret’s wave the moon rides fair 
And cloudless, silvering all 
| The vault of air and Hermon’s snowy crown. 
Hark! ’tis a sudden fluttering takes the breeze 
| That rises, gathers; now a cloud; and straight 
| Fall headlong hail and storm, that blindly tear 
The lake from its foundations deep, and drown 
| With dashing showers of spray the sandy leas. 





Anon the mountains rise 
In ancient calm, and, as the storm-clouds pass, 
Mid glistening raindrops rare, the newborn light 
Tilumes a pure and crystal sea of glass 
Fed by a stream of living crystal bright ; 

And lo! in wondrous wise 
High in the heavens is set a great white throne, 
Circled with emerald bow—while radiant sky 
And conscious earth lie hushed expectantly— 
For thee, thou Kingof Kings, prepared for Theealone. 
H. W. JUSM. 














CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER: 


Or the Triumphs of the Moral Sense. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 


HERE is but one irresistible and uncon- 
querable thing on the face of the earth. 


Not the lightning, which can blanch the | 


heart of our great English oaks; and at a 
touch of its finger of fire the loftiest tower 
crumbles to its fall. Man has subdued the 
lightning, and has taught it to carry his 
messages of joy and pain and fruitful toil ; 
and we know it now as a glorious light that 
has laid aside its thunder, and peacefully 
illumines our homes and our streets with its 
exquisite brilliance. 

Not the earthquake, which, however irre- 
sistible and destructive at the time, only a 
few years is sufficient to subdue; and over 
its ravages waves the corn-field, and the frail 
harebell blossoms unharmed in its footprints. 

Not the great winds ; for these we have 
chained to our mills to grind our corn, and 
have constrained them to bear our navies all 
over the world, and bring back to us the 
wealth of many nations ; and more and more 
we are able to predict the path of the storm, 
and leave it to vent its fury on empty seas. 

God is not in the fire, nor in the great wind, 
nor in the earthquake ; for these things man 
can turn aside, or bowing before them, can rise 
above them and subdue them. There is but 
one thing he can never rise above, for it 
rises above him. There is but one thing 
he can never turn aside, for to turn it 
aside is to perish. One thing there is 
he can never subdue, because his life de- 
pends on its subduing him, not on his pos- 
sessing it, but on his being possessed by it. 
One thing only irresistible and unconquer- 
able, a strength made perfect in utter weak- 
ness, God manifest in the flesh, a power to 
which all things do bow and obey—the moral 
sense in man. God is not in the earth- 
quake, nor in the great wind, nor in the 
fire, but in a still small voice, the voice of 
conscience within us. 

This alone is irresistible and imperishable. 
Burn it in the fires of Smithfield and reduce 
it to ashes, and in the words of the old 
martyr, it does but “light up a candle which 
shall never be put out.” Drown it in the 
depths of the sea, and it only 

“ suffers a sea change 
Into something rich and strange ;” 
as the men on the troopship, the Birkenhead, 
who went down without moving a muscle, 
drawn up as on parade, that the women and 


| children might be saved, have for ever en- 
| riched our life with an example of true self- 
giving manliness. Drive it out into the 
| wilderness, and this outcast thing, driven 
| from all doors and cast upon a desert shore, 
| becomes the mother of a great nation. The 
| pilgrim fathers who went forth from us to 
find a country for themselves in which they 
might worship the God of their fathers after 
their own conscience, and act up to the moral 
sense within them, became the first seed of 
the great American nation. Scourge it, spit 
upon it, give it the reed for its sceptre and 
the thorn for its crown, crucify it, and the 
third day its empty grave becomes the cradle 
of a new life to the world. All things are 
under an oath to serve it. Death gives it 
life. Failure stoops only to gather its victor 
wreath in the dust. Darkness reveals its 
glory like a star. Persecution and bitter 
opposition are but the resisting air that gives 
it power to rise higher on its eagle flight. 

Now what I want to do, God enabling me, 
is to get this truth into the young men and 
women of to-day who have the shaping of 
the future in their hands, to get into them a 
sense that the one invincible thing is the 
moral sense within them ; that when we 

“Dare with God to be 
In the right with two or three,” 
we are on the winning side. It matters not 
what are the forces of evil against us, if we 
are right and they are wrong, they are bound 
in the end to go down before us. 

It is the amount of flabby half-conviction 
in the world, the number of men and women 
who are content to be jelly fish with only a 
mouth to swallow and a stomach to fill, flap- 
ping about hither and thither with every 
wave that ebbs and flows, and when death 
comes leaving only a gelatinous smear be- 
hind them, it is this that keeps back the 
world. ‘ Nothing succeeds like success,” as 
the French say, and if in the great conflict 
with impurity that lies before us, young men 
could only be inspired with a good strong 
sense that the cause of God and woman 
must win, that in joing the White Cross 
they are joining an ever-victorious army, 
and leading not a forlorn hope, but a hope 
full of immortality, the battle would be half 
won to begin with. 

Let us, therefore, go over some of the 





victories of the moral sense, and see how the 
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sense of right has triumphed over profes- 
sional learning, skill, influence, self-interest, | 
prejudice, evil custom 





Heavy as frost and deep almost as life.” 


We will take first of all that great struggle | 
between the moral sense of the few and the 
self-interest of the many, which resulted in 
the abolition of the slave trade, leading on 
to the abolition of slavery itself throughout | 
the civilised world. It has this of special | 
interest, that it was the first of the great 
conflicts in which the modern method of 
combination and agitation was brought into 
play, the first to be settled by an appeal to 
the moral force of public opinion, instead of 
to the brute force of armed revolt. 

On no point has Christianity been more 
faithful to her highest teachings than in the 
incessant warfare she has waged against 
slavery. Few of us realise the extent to 
which the brilliant civilisations of the ancient 
world rested on slavery, or the dread under- 
world of woe and oppression on which all 
their glory was based. To every freeman 
there were four to five slaves kept in bitter 
bondage at the mercy of the man who owned 
them. The Roman Cato, the severe censor 
of morals, recommends as the truest economy 
that old slaves should be either worked to 
death or abandoned. The slave door-keeper 
was chained to the door and sold with the 
house as part of the wall. And in the later 
days of the Roman empire, the high-born 
ladies at their toilet armed themselves with 
long pins with which to prick the bodies of 
their slaves if they failed to comb their hair 
or adorn their persons to their satisfaction, 
the unfortunate slaves not being allowed to 
wear their clothes above the waist, that the 
pins might take effect the more readily. 

But under the shadow of the blessed 
truths of Christianity, the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, slavery found 
it impossible to flourish. The mere fact that 
the master and his slave sat down side by 
side to the same sacred feast, drank out of 
the same cup of blessing, and ate of the 
same consecrated bread, was a perpetual re- 
minder of the equality of man, bond or free. 
Slowly but surely the instructed conscience 
began to work, and by the end of the twelfth 
century Western Europe had been delivered 
from the curse of slavery. 

But a further truth had to be worked out. 
It was true that a white man was not to be 
enslaved ; but the black man was not equal 
to the white, and was marked out by his 








inferiority for lawful bondage. Men had 








yet to learn that God’s truth is of no colour, 
to learn that great Christian truth, ever re- 
peated but never wholly learned, that it is 
the strong who are to serve the weak, not 
the weak who are to be enslaved by the 
strong. 

With the discovery of America, the old 
evil of slavery sprang up afresh. As early 
as 1562, in the glorious reign of Elizabeth, 
the African slave trade began in England 
under the famous sea captain Sir John Haw- 
kins. The Queen herself, despite some 
scruples that seemed at first to beset her, 
was not ashamed to have a stake in the black 
merchandise, owning one of the ships, which 
with a ghastly irony bore our Lord’s name, 
and making her sixty per cent. Hill, in the 
account he gives of the second voyage, makes 
use of the remarkable and prophetic words, 
“Here began the horrid practice of forcing 
the Africans into slavery, an injustice which, 
as sure as there is vengeance in heaven for 
the worst of crimes, will end in calling down 
destruction on all who allow or encourage it.” 

For the next two hundred and fifty years 
the slave trade grew with the growth of our 
colonies, till at last the European trade 
reached the enormous proportion of 80,000 
people torn annually from their homes and 
all they held dear, to drag out their existence 
in hopeless slavery. 

In A.D. 1700, a Spanish treaty with a 
Portuguese company stipulated to forward 
10,000 tons of negroes. Another treaty, in 
1713, between Great Britain and Spain, en- 
gaged to import for that power 144,000 
Indian pieces. This treaty, denounced by a 
recent writer as probably the most disgrace- 
ful in modern annals, conferred a monopoly 
of the slave trade on Great Britain from 
1713 to 1743, and was ratified by an English 
bishop ! 

No words can paint the misery inflicted 
on unhappy Africa. The wretched African 
chiefs, bribed by their greed, made ceaseless 
war on neighbouring tribes to obtain cap- 
tives for sale ; and even did not scruple to 
sell their own subjects to the slave dealers. 
Kidnapping parties were fitted out by the 
traders. Fathers sold their sons, and chil- 
dren their parents. All human ties were 
rent asunder, and once thriving districts laid 
waste. 

But even the horrors of the capture paled 
before the horrors of the transport, which 
have made the middle passage proverbial 
even in the annals of human cruelty. The 
unfortunate captives, heavily ironed, were 
crammed in tropical heat into a space which 
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only allowed three to four feet square for 
each. Horrible diseases broke out, which 
added to the stench of the overcrowded 
hatches. Many were suffocated. Those 
who, sickening, refused to eat were flogged. 
A little one, under two, whose legs perversely 
swelled under the lash, had them plunged 
into boiling water. Between the horrors of 
the passage and the horrors of the slavery 
that awaited them on landing, the mother 
torn from her child and the wife from the 
husband, what was sardonically called “the 
seasoning,” not more than fifty out of every 
hundred survived to become serviceable 
slaves. “Never,” said a leading statesman, 
“ was so much human suffering condensed in 
so small a space.” 


All through these two and a half centuries ! 


of darkest oppression and wrong, the light 
had been kept burning. The lamp in the 
temple of the Lord had never been suffered 
to go out. God had not left Himself with- 
out witnesses. Now it was a poet who 
poured out his burning heart against the 
cruel wrong ;* now a university professor of 
moral philosophy ; + and now again a Quaker 
schoolmaster,t who wrote its history and laid 
bare its sores; now it was a learned divine 
who thundered against it before the univer- 
sity; § now the great founder of Methodism|| 
who kept up a ceaseless protest against it; 
and now a bishop of the Established Church 
who lifted up his voice in condemnation. 
Never was there wanting an apostolical suc- 
cession of men who believed in their moral 
sense, and dared to be in the right with God 
against the whole world. 

But these were only the forerunners of 
those who were now to be called out, with a 
faith that could literally move mountains, to 
fight this giant wrong. First amongst these 
gtands out the gracious figure of Granville 
Sharp. The grandson of an Archbishop of 
York, and the son of an Archdeacon of 
Northumberland, he yet began life in a linen- 
draper’s shop, and never rose higher in this 
world than an Ordnance clerk. But chained 
to that humble desk was the chivalrous soul 
of an ancient knight— 

“ sworn to vows 

Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, 

And loving, utter faithfulness in love, 

And uttermost obedience to the King,” 
whom Granville Sharp owned as his Lord 
and Master ; so true it is that the least heroic 
life, in its outward details, may be made all 
glorious from within. 


* Shenstone, Gay, Cowper. + Paley. 
+ The American, Anthony Benezet. % Warburton. 
i Wesley. 9 


Dr. Porteous, Bishop of London. 








It was the habit of the wealthy West 
Indians at this time to bring some of their 
slaves with them to England as personal 
attendants. These slaves frequently ab- 
sconded. As it was popularly held that by 
the English law all baptized persons were 
free, these poor fugitives were in the habit 
of getting some pious clergyman to baptize 
them, their god-fathers being men who were 
willing to espouse their cause, and maintain 
their freedom through baptism. The plan- 
ters and merchants, thus perpetually bafiled, 
grew alarmed and appealed, in 1729, to the 
Solicitor and Attorney-General, Talbot and 
York, as to what the English law really was, 
and obtained from these legal experts the 
following decision : “‘ We are of opinion that 
a slave coming from the West Indies into 
Great Britain or Ireland, either with or with- 
out his master, does not become free, and 
that his master’s right and property in him 
is not thereby terminated or changed ; and 
that baptism does not bestow freedom on 
him nor make any alteration in his temporal 
condition in these kingdoms. We are also 
of opinion that the master may legally 
compel him to return again to the planta- 
tions.” 

After this legal decision, which was en- 
dorsed by Blackstone, the great legal expo- 
sitor, slaves were hunted down in the streets 
of London; and even people who had no 
right of ownership were in the habit of kid- 
napping any defenceless black, and selling 
him to West Indian slave ships. 

It was the obscure clerk of the Ordnance 
who, without any legal knowledge, but gifted 
with an indomitable belief in the dictates of 
his moral sense, dared to dispute the accuracy 
of the highest legal decision of the day, and 
who proved the legal experts to be in the 
wrong. On aslave, whom he had tenderly 
nursed and restored to health, being claimed 
by the very master who had brutally dis- 
abled him by beating him about the head 
with the butt end of a gun, and then aban- 
doned him, he resolved to study the English 
law for himself. Working at his desk all 
day, he spent a large part of his nights for 
three years in legal studies; and at length 
published a book in which he triumphantly 
refuted the opinion of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, and proved it to be an 
axiom of the British constitution that every 
man is free to defend, and sile for, his rights ; 
and that force cannot be used against him 
without a legal process, or as we should now 
say, without taking out a warrant, leaving 
it to his opponents to decide whether a negro 
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The correctness of these 


was a man or not. 
conclusions he got tried in the case of the 
negro Somerset, who had been seized and 


conveyed on board a slave ship. The case 
was tried on the broad issue raised by 


Granville Sharp: “Whether a slave by | 
After a | 
protracted trial, the verdict was given in his | 


coming to England became free ?” 


favour ; and through his instrumentality, the 
glorious principle was established once and 
for ever, that as soon as any slave sets his 


foot on British territory he thereby becomes | 


free. Even our English dust has gained 
such virtue from our race, that, like fine gold, 
it can ransom a man from slavery. 

And so this linen-draper’s assistant, this 
poor Ordnance clerk, mean as was his educa- 
tion, and humble as was his daily toil, by 
virtue of his faith “in the light that lighteth 
every man,” proved his superiority as jurist 
in one great branch of the law of England 
to some of the most illustrious judges of that 
or of any other day. At least let this 
remarkable fact breed in us an incurable 
distrust of the decisions of experts, legal or 
other, when those decisions conflict with the 
moral sense within us. 

Strangely diverse are the ways in which 
God calls out His instruments when His hour 
has come. In 1785, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge gave out “The 
Lawfulness of Slavery” as the subject of the 
Latin prize essay of the year. A young 
Bachelor of Arts named Thomas Clarkson, 
distinguished in classics, competed for it, 
from a mere ambition to distinguish himself 
afresh. He gained the prize, but in working 
up his materials from Anthony Benezet’s 
“ Historical Account of Guinea,” he had 
gained a knowledge of the horrors of the 
slave trade. He found he had raised a 
spectre which it was impossible to lay. Day 
and night he was haunted by the facts which 
pursued him like a nightmare and drove 
him into solitary places, always pursued by 
the one thought, “Surely if these things be 
true some person should interfere.” But 
what could a young man of only twenty-four 
do ? and how could he have the knowledge 
of men, and manners, and things which was 
needed for such a gigantic and impossible 
undertaking as opposing this great world 
trade ? and with whom was he to unite ? 

Alone, without influence, young, with no 
means, harassed and despairing, he did what, 
in the darkest perplexity, in the most hope- 
less cause of right, we can all do. He did 
the next thing. 


his Latin oration against slavery. As he 





| was seeking a publisher in London, a chance 


meeting with a Quaker friend revealed to 
him the fact that we are never less alone 
| than in our convictions of right. It was no 
‘desert island on which he had been cast 
away, but in its dust were the footprints of 
angels. To his surprise he found that others 
had been at work at this great problem, and 
that the Quakers, ever foremost in the cause 
of humanity, had formed, three years before, 
a committee to contend with it. Seeing that 
all the members of this committee were busi- 
ness men, and that it needed some one man 
who would make it the one work of his life, 
after a sharp struggle with himself, Thomas 
Clarkson resolved to sacrifice the fair pros- 
pects which were opening for him in the 
Church, for which he was preparing, and 
devote himself to the cause. “I yielded,” 
he says, “not because I saw any reasonable 
prospect of success in my new undertaking, 
but in obedience to a higher power. But [ 
can say that, both at that time, and after- 
wards, I had more sublime and happy feel- 
ings than at any former period of my life.” 
At the very same time another young and 
brilliantly-gifted man, endowed with ample 
means, William Wilberforce, who at the 
early age of twenty had entered Parliament, 
after having spent £8,000 on his election, 
was being prepared to take the leadership 
of the cause in the House of Commons. 
Belonging, like Clarkson, to the Established 
Church, he had lately come under the in- 
fluence of the great evangelical revival, and 
he determined, as the first-fruits of his con- 
secration to God, to devote himself, not to 
any political cause, which might have grati- 
fied his personal ambition, and raised him to 
some high office in the State, but to the 
gigantic and unpopular work of fighting the 
African slave trade, which even at the early 
age of fourteen he had learned to abhor. 
The possessor of a large fortune, the intimate 
friend of Pitt, gifted with great eloquence, 
and spotless in moral character, this knight 
of the Red Cross, grasping his shield of 
faith, vowed himself to a lifelong battle 
with this monster evil, while a committee 
of the early pioneers of the movement, 
with Granville Sharp for its president, and 
Clarkson for its indefatigable agent, was 
duly constituted to support him; and the | 
| battle began in earnest. 
From his death bed, the venerable Wesley 
| addressed a few last words to their young 
leader : 





He set to work to translate | 


‘‘Unless the Divine Power has raised you up to 
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be as Athanasius against the world I see not how 
you can go through your glorious enterprise in 
opposing that execrable villany, which is the scandal 
of religion, of England, and of human nature. 
Unless God has raised you up for this very thing, 
you will be worn out by the opposition of men and 
devils; but if God be for you who can be against 
you? Are all of them stronger than God? Oh, be 
not weary of well-doing. Go on in the name of God 
and in the power of His might, till even American 
slavery, the vilest that ever saw the sun, shall vanish 
away before it. That He who has guided you from 
your youth up, may continue to strengthen you in 
this and all things, is the prayer of your affectionate 
servant. 
‘“‘ Joun WESLEY.” 


At first the cause seemed to prosper. The 
matter was brought before the House by 
Wilberforce on May 10th, 1789. The giants 
of that day, Pitt, Fox, and Burke, sinking 
all party differences, supported him with the 
whole power of their eloquence, and hopes 
were entertained of the speedy suppression 
of the nefarious trade. But the burst of 
moral indignation which had been at first 
evoked by the exposure of the enormities 
of the traffic, and which seemed to promise 
immediate abolition, rapidly died down 
before the formidable difficulties to be met, 
and the real sacrifices to be made, in carrying 
out any measure of abolition ; and the little 
band of men, who dared to believe in God 
and His voice within them, to believe on the 
strength of the moral sense within them, that 
“He had never made that to be wise and 
beneficial which was immoral and unjust,” 
found themselves opposed by a dense phalanx 
of vested interests and selfish greed. 

Their facts were denied with a hardihood 
of lying before which the devil himself must 
have felt abashed. A merchant of the name 
of Norris bore evidence before the House, 
that the accommodation on board a slave 
ship was excellent ; the food of the slaves 
was cooked with the best African sauces ; 
the dance and the song was promoted ; their 
apartments were perfumed with frankincense. 
They themselves were delivered from the 
barbarities practised in their own country ; 
and their landing in our colonies was but the 
affecting and joyful reunion with relatives 
and friends who had gone before. A morn- 
ing paper—surely it must have been the 
Times—announced “ that after due examina- 
tion, it appears that the major part of the 
complaints against the trade was ill-founded.” 
In fact it was evident to all but fanatics and 
sentimentalists that the slave trade was a 
blessing, and that to abolish it would be, as 
Boswell says in his “ Life of Johnson,” to— 


“‘ Shut the gates of Mercy on mankind!” 


The Rev. R. Harris went a step farther, and 
proved, in a widely-circulated pamphlet, that 
the institution was under the especial patro- 
nage of the Almighty, so that, as Clarkson 
says quaintly, “we had now to contend 
against the double argument of the humanity 
and the holiness of the trade.” 

But the main argument was that which is 
always advanced in support of every great 
wrong in turn. Slavery was a necessity. It 
had proved itself to be so in the history of 
the world. It always had been, and always 
would be. To abolish the trade by which 
the supply of negroes was kept up would be 
to wreck our sugar colonies. “If it were 
abolished,” said one of the City members, 
“it would render the City of London one 
scene of bankruptcy and ruin.” The trade 
was also a great nursery of seamen, and our 
navy would be fatally weakened by its loss. 
Another City member urged that its aboli- 
tion would prove the ruin of our Newfound- 
land fisheries, ‘which could not go on if it 
were not for the quantity of refuse fish 
bought up for the negroes in the West Indies, 
and which was quite unfit for any other 
market.” ‘The trade, with all its enormities,” 
as Fox scornfully remarked, “was to be kept 
up that there might be persons to consume 
the refuse fish of Newfoundland, which was 
too bad for any one else to eat,” so idioti- 
cally low can a man sink if he persist in 
quenching the light that is in him. 

And, last of all, that peculiarly base argu- 
ment which has so often been urged in de- 
fence of a great abuse, was triumphantly 
paraded, that the slave was fit for nothing 
else but to be a slave. Man first debases, 
and then uses the very debasement that he 
has caused as an argument that the degrada- 
tion is innate and deserved, and the poor 
degraded creature is fit for nothing else— 
truly the most vicious circle that poor illo- 
gical human nature has ever set up, the old 
serpent biting his own tail, a wrong which, 
as Baxter would say, is circular, and endless. 

These arguments told with deadly effect. 
George III., who seemed at first to be 
friendly, turned against abolition, and op- 
posed it with all the dogged obstinacy of his 
character. The Lord-Chancellor Thurlow 
brought the butt end of his powerful but 
brutal wit down upon the cause. Wilber- 
force and Clarkson were subject to mur- 
derous threats; their witnesses were intimi- 
dated and ruined if they came forward on 
the side of truth and right. But worst of 
all for the success of their cause, the horrors 
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sacred name of liberty, and the revolt of the 
slaves in the West Indies, were all put down 
as the legitimate results of the principles of 
the Abolitionists—“ French principles,” as 
they were sarcastically called. In vain the 
gallant little band of Abolitionists fought on ; 
in vain they proved their facts in the teeth 
of the false witness borne, proved that “the 
best African sauces” were English horse- 
beans ; that “the dance” was enforced jump- 
ing executed under the lash, the “frankin- 
cense ” the stench of living and dead, crushed 
together in holds two feet eight inches high ; 
that women were flogged to death, and little 
children had their mouths split from ear to 
ear; that the nursery for seamen was their 
graveyard from the ill-usage of brutal slave 
captains ; and that the necessity for this 
great wrong, as Paley scornfully observed, 
was a halfpenny a pound saved on sugar. 
Year after year the Bill for abolition was 
either deferred or thrown out. 

But all these apparently fruitless years 
had been steadily telling on the country at 
large, and doing that slow underground work 
which must be done before a vast evil can 
be undermined. The very opposition acted 
like a great dam, enabling the flood-tide of 
public opinion to gather irresistible force. 
Petitions poured in; indignation meetings 
were held ; prayer went up from a thousand 
hearts, “ How long, O Lord! how long ?” 

But now came one of the most specious 
and difficult obstacles in overcoming a great 
wrong. The public feeling was growing too 
strong to be ignored, but it might be evaded. 
Mr. Dundas (afterwards Lord Melville), 
while expressing the utmost sympathy with 
the Abolitionists, brought forward, in 1792, 
a motion for the regulation and gradual abo- 
lition of the slave trade at some indefinitely 
remote period. Few could see through this 
plausible position, which was carried in the 
name of moderation and practical good sense. 
“The slave trade cannot be regulated,” pro- 
tested Fox, “because there can be no regu- 
lation of robbery and murder.” 

After Wilberforce had suffered three crush- 
ing defeats, owing to this insidious measure, 
the House of Commons passed a Bill for 
immediate abolition in 1794, which was 
thrown out in the House of Lords. 

Again the tide seemed hopelessly to recede. 
Clarkson, after eleven years of incessant toil 
and mental suffering, retired from the field 
utterly shattered in health and nerve. The 
acquisition of fresh colonies in the West 
Indies gave increased power and influence to 
the supporters of the slave trade. Annually 








Wilberforce sustained disastrous defeat. Now 
the Bill was defeated because his supporters, 
sufficient in numbers to have carried it, pre- 
ferred being absent at the new opera—The Two 
Hunchbacks—to saving millions of their fel- 
low-creatures from anguish and degradation. 
Now the wail of the slaves was drowned in 
the tumult of the wars with Buonaparte, and 
their advocate kept silence in despair of 
making himself heard. 

The fruitless contest between the men who 
believed in their moral sense and the men 
who believed in self-interest had now lasted 
twenty years. But beneath all this apparent 
failure the River of God, which was to sweep 
away the foul wrong, was making its hidden 
way by underground channels, and was now 
to burst up into the light. The union with 
Ireland at the beginning of the century 
brought a large accession of support. To 
their eternal honour be it said, the Irish 
members to a man voted for immediate 
abolition ; and let it not be forgotten, when 
the attempt is being made to exclude them 
from representation in the Imperial Par- 
liament, that the slave trade was largely 
abolished by the Irish vote. Powerful new 
friends—Canning, Lord Brougham, &c.—were 
added to the cause; and the death of Pitt, 
who, we fear, cannot be acquitted of having 
subordinated this great moral question to 
the exigencies of his own political power, 
made way for Fox’s administration. 

No sooner was his ministry formed than 
the House of Commons passed a resolution 
that the slave trade was contrary to the 
principles of justice, humanity, and sound 
policy, and that they would proceed to 
abolish it with all possible expedition. Not 
even the death of Fox could retard the carry- 
ing out of this resolution. Enthusiasm for a 
great cause had taken the place of indiffe- 
rence. In 1807 a Bill abolishing the slave 
trade passed both Houses and received the 
royal assent on March 25th of that year. 
When in the final debate the Solicitor-General, 
Sir Samuel Romilly, entreated the young 
members of Parliament to let this day’s event 
be a lesson to them, how much the rewards 
of virtue exceeded those of ambition and 
contrasted the feelings of the Emperor of the 
French in all his greatness with those of that 
honoured man, who would this day lay his 
head down on his pillow and remember that 
the slave trade was no more, the whole House, 
surprised into forgetfulness of its ordinary 
habits, burst into a thunder of applause. The 
very men who had left him to fight and fail 





all through these twenty years of hope de- 
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ferred, at the last did homage to the inflexi- 
bility of a righteous purpose, to the man who 
through failure and defeat had persistently 
believed in his moral sense. 

The Abolitionists had accomplished more 
than they were aware of. The abolition of 
the slave trade proved the loosening of the 
key-stone of slavery itself. In the long twenty 
years’ conflict the public had been drenched 
in the horrors, not only of the slave trade, 
but of slavery itself. The roused moral 
sense of the nation could not be satisfied with 
the abolition of the evil trade while the evil to 
which it ministered still remained. Twenty- 
six years more of ceaseless agitation and con- 
flict, carried on by the men of faith against 
the men of greed, resulted in one of the 
grandest passages in our history, when the 
English people voluntarily paid down twenty 
millions sterling to rid themselves of a great 
wrong, and the final victory was gained, sla- 
very being abolished throughout the British 
dominions. Henceforth the grand principle 
of English law, which Granville Sharp, the 
obscure clerk of the Ordnance, had proved 
in the teeth of the highest legal experts, that 
whoso touches English soil is thereby made 
free, became a realised fact. 

So great a national act could not remain 
without influence on the world at large. Other 
nations followed the noble repentance of 
England ; and, last of all, America, after a 
convulsion which all but rent her in twain 
and drenched her soil in the blood of her own 
people, rid herself of the great cancer of 
slavery. 

Nor was it a barren victory for the victors 
any more than for the victims. In the course 
of that tremendous conflict men learnt, as 
they had never learnt before, through the 
anguish and the degradation of the slave, 
through the moral debasement of the slave- 
owner, through the poverty and commercial 
blight on the slave-stricken land, the true 
nature of a moral personality—the sanctity 
of the individual, the inviolability of personal 
responsibility, the sacredness of freedom. All 
those great principles on which our public 
and political life is founded were for ever 
made established truths, and our human life 
was lifted henceforth to a higher level. 

Nor let it be forgotten that this victory 
was not due to the disciples of Paine’s “Rights 
of Man,” nor to the political Revolutionists 
with their trees of liberty, but to Christianity 
—to men who, believing in Christ, believed 
with a tough, undying, unconquerable faith 
in the dictates of their moral sense, in the 
voice of conscience within them, and who 








through weary years of failure and defeat 
held on to the right against the wrong. 

The dust of their great and pure leader 
mingles with the dust of kings in West- 
minster Abbey. The memory of Clarkson 
is enshrined in monumental marble. And, 
nobler still, the monument to Granville Sharp 
is the principle of English law which he vin- 
dicated—that whoso touches English soil is a 
free man. 

Surely the lessons of this old conflict are 
writ large for us who are engaged in a deeper 
and more vital conflict with a sorer slavery. 
Let us gather up a few of the arrows of the 
mighty from this old battle-field to fill our 
own quiver. 

That God has never made that to be neces- 
sary and beneficial which is unjust and im- 
moral. 

That wherever there is a trade in the per- 
sons of human beings, there of necessity the 
most hideous enormities are practised. 

That it is impossible to regulate wrong 
since wrong is of the essence of disorder, and 
to find an order for disorder would be to 
succeed in squaring the circle. 

That the fundamental maxim of the British 
constitution, and therefore of all English law, 
is that whoso stands on British ground is 
free; and however degraded, however 
abject, cannot be deprived of that free- 
dom on suspicion, and without a legal pro- 
cess. 

Here are four great principles tested and 
proved in that old victorious conflict, which, 
had we only held them fast, what difficulties, 
what struggles, what disgraceful exposures 
would have been spared us in our present 
conflict ! 

Above all, let us grasp the great truth 
firmly, that when the decisions of experts, 
be they legal, medical, or scientific, whatever 
the weight of authority by which they are 
upheld, conflict with the dictates of our moral 
sense, there you and I have got to give them 
the lie, knowing that they will be found in 
the wrong in the end. And with this living 
faith in God’s voice within us, let us learn 
from this old victorious movement to dare 
once again to fail with God and conquer so. 

‘It fortifies my soul to know 

That though I perish truth is so, 

That wheresoe’er I stray and range, 

Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 

I steadier step when I recall 

That though I slip, Thou does not fall.” 
tod 1s, God reigns; and through failure, 
through defeat, through suffering, through 
faithfulness unto death, through the way of 
the cross, right will overcome. 
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BY THE RIVER. 
By tue Rey. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


HICH river ? 

Almost any river, providing that it 
be far from towns or even villages, and that 
its banks be fringed here and there with 
trees, brushwood, reeds, and herbage which 
loves the river’s bank. 

Let us pass a day in walking quietly along 


the river-side, and noting the animal life | 


with which we shall meet. As a river simply 
teems with life, we cannot take notice of 
every living creature which we may see, but 
will content ourselves with the Birds and 
those creatures which are directly connected 
with their life “by the river.” 

We shall not trouble ourselves to cover 
any great distance during our day, because a 
quick step will frighten away almost any 





bird which haunts the river-side. Moreover, 
what we want is observation, and not mere 
walking, and so we will saunter slowly along 
the bank, stopping here and there when any 
object takes our attention. From six to 
eight miles are amply sufficient for such a 
walk, and within that distance we shall be 
tolerably sure of finding sufficient variety for 
our purpose. 

Scarcely any river retains precisely the 
same character for very long. For example, 
a swift and rippling river, such as the Dove 
or Trent, which dashes over its stony bed in 
foaming wavelets, and curls itself into eddy- 
ing whirlpools— 


“‘ With here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling,” 
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will, in the course of a mile or so, expand into a deep, black, stili pond, on whose smooth 
bosom the water-lily spreads its broad green leaves, 
interspersed with the starry white flowers. Vice 
versd, within the course of six or seven miles, the 
geological features of the country may change, and 
the slow stream be forced for a while to rush 
tumultuously over its suddenly altered bed. 

Unknown rivers are full of surprises, and tne 
explorer is perpetually coming on some pool or 
eddy or heavily shaded nook of which he had no 
idea. 

Should he have the use of the oar, he should 
first walk up the river, and then let himself drift 
gently down stream, scanning carefully the 
sheltered banks, and only using the sculls suffi- 
ciently to keep the boat under control. Rowing 

up the stream has the disadvantage that a certain amount 
of exertion is needed, varying according to the strength 
of the current, so that it is almost impossible to make 
any progress without alarming the birds. 

A good opera or field glass is more than valuable. 
Magnifying power is not so much wanted as clearness of 
definition, especially when the observer wishes to watch 
birds which, like the water-hen, are fond of slipping away 
under cover of the thick herbage that shades a river's 
bank. 

There are not many British hirds which find their 

living near or in the water, and it ss not easy to assign 

to any one of them the pre-eminence. I think, however, 
that, considering its food, its beauty, and its won- 
derful nest, we may safely give the first place to 
the KINGFISHER (Alcedo hispida). 

Kingfishers are spread over the greater 
part of the earth, and we may be proud of 
the unexpected fact that our own species far 

surpasses in splendour of colouring the King 
re fishers of the tropics. 

Though it never takes a long flight, it is 
wonderfully swift of wing, and flies in a 
straight, horizontal line, like an azure rifle 
bullet. Indeed when it passes through a ray of 
sunshine it looks more like a line of coloured 
light than a bird. This effect is strengthened 
by the very remarkable form of the bird, the 
tail being very short, and the head and beak 
nearly equal in length to the whole body. 

The colouring is marvellously beautiful, 
and seems as if it ought to belong to some 
inhabitant of the tropics. The back is rich 
blue, while the head and wing coverts are 
verditer green, diversified with blue spots. 
This contrast of blue and green would seem 
most hazardous to a painter; but in the 
ee Kingfisher they blend together in perfect har- 

The Kingfisher, mony. ‘The wings and tail are blue-green, 
while the throat is white, and the breast and 
under surface are red. 

Contrary to the usual habit among birds, both sexes are equally beautiful. Owing to 
this magnificent colouring the Kingfisher’s skin is in much demand, both as an ornament 
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for ladies’ hats and dresses and as affording 
materials for the makers of artificial flies. 
But our mission “by the river” is not to 
destroy but to observe and admire, not to 
take away the life 
which we can neither 
give nor restore, but 
to look with reverent 
curiosity upon the 
beautiful creature, 
and be thankful that 
it is so beautiful. 

As its popular name 
implies, the food of 
this bird is fish, which 
it takes after its own 
remarkable fashion. 

In every river or 
brook there are 
always certain spots, 
mostly shallows, 
which are frequented 











by the small fish, such 
as minnows, bleak, 
young dace or roach, 
and the like. These 
fish are in the habit 
of keeping near the 
surface of the water, 
so as to be ready for 
flies or other insects - 
that may fallintothe [<= 
water. : 

Taking its place on 
an overhanging 
branch or other com- 
manding perch, the bird waits until a fish 
comes to the surface, drops down upon it, 
and after a short struggle emerges from the 
water, carrying the fish crosswise in its beak. 
Returning to its perch it bangs the fish 
violently against the branch, so as to kill, or 
at least to stunit. Then, flinging the fish 
in the air by a quick jerk of its head, it 
catches its prey with its head downwards, 
and swallows it whole. 

It is a wonderfully bold bird, and if the 
observer keep himself absolutely quiet, will 
catch and eat its prey within a few yards. 
Should the reader have access to any 
stream or river which is inhabited by the 
little fish which have been mentioned, he 
can easily attract the Kingfisher. All he has 
to do is to fix in the bank a stout post or tree- 
stump projecting over anyshallow place where 
the fish must be near the surface. Should a 


Kingfisher happen to reside anywhere in the | 


neighbourhood, very few days will elapse 
before it discovers so good a fishing place. 





Then, by a little judicious management, the 
bird will soon become so familiar that it will 
take no heed of a bystander, but will behave 
| as if no human being were within many miles. 


On the look-out. 


When I was at Oxford I was on quite 
friendly terms with a Kingfisher that fre- 
quented a little branch of the Cherwell River. 
A private bridge spanned the stream, and a 
stone buttress, which supported the end of 
the bridge, was a favourite resort of the King- 
fisher. Separated from the bird only by a 
dwarf wall not four feet in height, I have 
leaned against the wall just over the stone, 
and so close to it that I could almost touch 
it with my fingers. Yet after a while the 
bird (or perhaps I might say the birds, the 
sexes being so much alike) flew to the stone 
without the least hesitation, and watched for 
prey, or banged it to death against the stone, 
so close to me that I could almost have 
snatched the fish out of the bird’s beak. 

Its nesting is as remarkable as its feeding. 
The eggs are always laid some distance 
within a hole in a bank, mostly the deserted 





burrow of a water-rat. I have, however, 
| found the nest in a hole fully half a mile 
| away from water. A convenient portion of 
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the burrow is enlarged by the bird, and the 
eggs are laid upon a mass of fish-bones, which 
serve to keep them from the damp earth. 
These bones are due to the predacious nature 
of the Kingfisher. 


| for insertion. 


| ingenious manner in which he obtained the 
| nest is most interesting, but much too long 


I shall therefore give a brie 


| epitome of it. 


It is the custom of the predacious birds to | 


swallow the feathers, fur, skin, bones, or 
scales of their prey. The soft portions are 
then separated from the rest in the stomach, 
and allowed to pass into the assimilative 
system. The indigestible parts are then 
formed into oval balls, or “ pellets,” as they 
are usually termed, and thrown up again. 

It is easy, by inspecting these pellets, to 
ascertain the food of the bird. 


Thus in the pellets of the owl are found | 


the bones and skins of mice, together with 
the shards, wings, and legs of the cockchafer, 


june-bug, and otherdestructive insects. Those | 


of the Kingfisher show that when the bird 


lives near the sea it will feed upon marine | 


Having, by means of his fishing-rod, 
measured the distance of the nest from the 
entrance of the burrow, he dug down upon 
it, so as not to injure the burrow itself, and 
found four eggs, which he removed, together 


| with the bones on which they rested, and he 
| then filled in the hole which he had made. 


fish, which it can capture at low water in the | 
rock-pools, and that it does not disdain to | 


add shrimps and prawns to its viands. 
When hawking was in fashion, the faleoners 


always paid the greatest attention to the | 


“castings,” as these pellets were called, and 
regulated the eharacter of the food accord- 
ingly. 

Those of the owls are allowed to lie at 
random on the floor of the nest, or rather of 
the nesting place, and upon them the eggs 
are laid. But those of the Kingfisher are 
arranged in a circular form, though without 
any particular art. 

That they are so arranged was proved by 
the late Mr. J. Gould. It is so difficult to 
procure an uninjured Kingfisher’s nest that 
some years ago a legend was current to the 
effect that any one who would take a perfect 
nest to the British Museum would receive a 
hundred guineas for it. A similar legend 
existed with regard to Queen Anne’s far- 
things, and it is worthy of notice that the use 
of the term “guineas” instead of pounds | 
shows that both ‘legends were invented before | 
the present twenty- -shilling 
designed. 

Mr. Gould did succeed in depositing a 








After waiting for twenty-one days he took 
a quantity of cotton wool to the spot, and 
with it filled up the entire burrow, stuffing 
it in with the fishing-rod. He again dug 
down upon the nest, and there found 
eight eggs, the female bird, and a renewed 
nest. The cotton wool had performed the 
double task of capturing the mother bird 
and keeping the loosened earth from falling 
into the nest and spoiling it. 

A small plate was then introduced beneath 
the nest, which was thus removed in perfect 

ondition. As Mr. Gould had previously taken 
away not only the four eggs, but the bones 
on which they were resting, it is evident that 
the bones, &c., which composed the nest 
must have been deposited within twenty-one 
days. 

Considering that the Kingfisher lays eight 
eggs at each ‘brood, which is nearly double 
the usual av erage, it seems rather remarkable 
that the bird should be so scarce. ‘True, it 
is—though bold when it knows that it will 
not be injured—a shy bird, never showing 
itself more than it can avoid. It lives in 
pairs, and, as far as I know, two pairs never 
nest within a considerable distance of each 
other. 

The eggs are beautifully white, having, 
when fresh, a pinkish hue, which vanishes 
when they are emptied, leavi ing thent white, 
with a shining gloss. _The colour can be 
restored so perfectly that if a number of 
restored and fresh eggs be mixed together 
no one could distinguish between them. The 





piece had been | process of restoration is too elaborate for de- 


scription. 
The bird is a very prolific one, and when 


perfect nest in the British Museum, but he | a nest has been discovered it is easy to obtain 
certainly never asked or would have obtained | five or six eggs, and yet leave the bird her 
the legendary reward. His account of the | eight eggs for hatching. 


(To be continued.) 
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By MARY B. 


CHAPTER VII.—LEAVING THE OLD HOME. 


HE days passed quickly by, and the time 
soon came for Welldon to return to 
college. It had been arranged that Janet 
should stay for a time with her uncle Henry, 
who was their only near relation ; she hoped 
that eventually she might be able to live 
near her brother, but this could not be until 
he was ordained. He expected to take his 
degree in the next spring, and then his wish 
was to travel for a time until he could marry 
and return to the Rectory. No intimation 
had come from the Squire as to his plans for 
the future ; some clergyman must of course 
be appointed for the next two years, but no 
one had any idea on whom the choice was 
likely to fall. 

“T must go up there to-day and see him,” 
said Welldon one morning, “and hear if he 
has made any arrangements. I do not wish 
to interfere, but it is very awkward to have 
no knowledge at all of what he means to do.” 

“Very well,” said Janet ; “but if you go 
there this afternoon, we ought to spend the 
morning in packing.” 

If Welldon could have looked into Mr. 
Talbot’s study, in the course of his busy 
morning, he would have discovered what 
future plans were likely to be decided upon. 
The Squire sat in his arm-chair, with the 
excited manner usually his when some pet 
scheme was being discussed, and on the other 
side of the fireplace sat Mr. Poole, his brows 
knit with thought and an anxious look upon 
his face. 

“You cannot refuse it,” the Squire was 
saying, “for it falls vacant just as you are in 
this difficulty about returning to Sheffield ; 
the coincidence seems to me to decide the 
matter.” 

Mr. Poole was still silent ; he had some- 
thing in his mind that he wished to say, but | 
he found it difficult to begin. He knew that 
his manner was naturally awkward, and the 
knowledge did not tend to help him in his 
present dilemma. At last he broke out 
abruptly— | 

“T have my own prospects to think of, | 
Mr. Talbot ; I am well known in the North, | 
and if I leave it I lose my chance of prefer- 
ment. At the end of two years I should be 





thrown out of the living and cast adrift on 
the world.” 
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WHITING. 

The Squire was irritated by Mr. Poole’s 
manner, but he felt that he could not expect 
that gentleman to ignore himself entirely in 
the matter. He had been obliged to men- 
tion his scheme whereby Welldon should 
come into the living, but he had stopped 
short at the condition on which it depended. 
Mr. Poole had treated the first announce- 
ment with such evident disapproval that he 
had not ventured any further. He had hoped 
that as his new friend was suddenly leaving 
his present curacy he would gladly accept 
the temporary charge at Langleys ; but for 
the second time in the last few days the 
Squire found that his offer was not seized 
upon with the avidity that he expected. He 
did not quite know how to proceed in the 
matter, for he felt that he might get into 
greater difficulties by pressing a man to ac- 
cept a proposal which was to the man’s own 
disadvantage, and yet what inducements 
could he hold out ? 

Mr. Poole was also deeply engaged in 
thought. When he received the Squire’s 
summons to call, the idea had crossed his 
mind that the living was about to be offered 
to him. He knew that Mr. Talbot liked 
him, and he felt a strong conviction that 
Hester would be an advocate in his favour. 
He did not stay to analyse the feeling that 
endeared the village to him, but as he drove 
to the Hall he made up his mind that if the 
offer was made he would accept it at once. 
And now he was told that his services would 
only be required for two years, and above 
all that he must make way for Welldon 
Stamford! But in justice to Mr. Poole it 
must be said that his personal prejudice 
against Welldon was not the uppermost 
feeling in his mind. He knew that Mr. 
Talbot was doing a very unwise thing both 


|for Welldon and for the parish, and that 


it would give rise to much discussion in 
the neighbourhood. In his heart he accused 
the old Rector of trying to secure a good 
thing for his son, and Welldon of unlimited 
self-conceit and rapacity. He cruelly mis- 
judged them both, but it was just what Mr. 
Stamford had foreseen and laboured hard to 
prevent. 

There was a long silence as these thoughts 
passed through their minds. Mr. Poole 
wished the Squire would speak again, for he 
had said all that he knew how to say, and 
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was feeling thoroughly uncomfortable. Mr. 
Talbot on his side was equally at a loss how 
to proceed, but at last yielding to a sudden 
impulse, he exclaimed— 

“Do you know why I wish to appoint 
Welldon Stamford as Rector of Langleys ?” 

* No,” said Mr. Poole briefly. 

“T will tell you, though I had intended to 
keep it to myself. I cherish the hope of 
seeing Hester and the son of my dear old 
friend united in marriage, and can you won- 
der that I wish to keep them always at my 
side ?” 

“This is too much,” muttered Mr. Poole 
under his breath, and rising hastily he took 
two or three turns through the room. 

The Squire looked after him in surprise. 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked. 

Mr. Poole did not reply, he came back to 
his chair, and said in a quiet tone, “ You 
have prevailed upon me, I will undertake 
the charge.” 

This sudden resolution seemed very un- 
accountable to Mr. Talbot, but it was such a 
relief to his mind that he was glad to accept 
it without asking any questions. 

“That is settled then,” he said. ‘* I cannot 
tell you what a comfort it is to me, but I 
must ask you to remember one thing: what 
I have just said to you is a secret which 
must never be repeated !” 

“You may rely upon me,” said Mr. Poole 
rather coldly. “But may I ask how you 
intend to prevent the arrangement from 
becoming known ?” 

“When my daughter is engaged to Stam- 
ford I do not care how soon the news is 
public property. I trust it may only be a 
short time before that event takes place, but 
until then it is no one’s business but our 
own.” 

Mr. Poole bowed himself out without any 
reply ; the arrangement seemed to him so 
utterly foolish that he could not think of it 
without impatience ; but nevertheless he was 
prepared to stand by his engagement. The 
Squire had prevailed upon him by his last 
argument, for come what might he was de- 
termined to save Hester from the destiny 
that lay before her; he felt convinced that 
she did not really love Welldon, and that if 
she married him it would only be in obedience 
to her father’s wishes. 

“T have never failed yet in attaining my 
ends,” he said to himself as he reached his 
friend’s house, “and for the sake of accom- 
plishing this I will consent to any sacrifice.” 

He was more reserved and awkward than 
ever during the rest of the day, and his 








friends tried in vain to discover what had 
passed between him and Mr. Talbot. 

Janet and Welldon in the meantime had 
been hard at work. There are few duties 
more trying in this world than the dismantl. 
ing of one’s old home. The familiar objects 
have become a part of one’s life, and it seems 
almost like sacrilege when they are displaced. 
Every chair and table carries its own asso- 
ciations with it; each little ornament upon 
the walls has been placed there by some 
loving hand, and is surrounded by a host of 
memories. The half-filled boxes, the litter 
and confusion, all combine to give an air of 
desolation and misery to the scene, which 
makes one’s very heart bleed ! 

As soon as his morning’s work was over, 
Welldon betook himself to the Hall ; a double 
purpose lay before him, for he had made up 
his mind to sound Hester’s views a little 
before he returned to college. He felt that 
he could scarcely enter upon an engagement 
at once, for he knew that as soon as matters 
were settled Mr. Talbot would proclaim 
abroad his future prospects, and while his 
grief was still so fresh it would be more 
than he could bear to hear the matter dis- 
cussed by every idle tongue. So he resolved 
to content himself with a few guarded words 
which might prepare the way for future plain 
speaking. He smiled as he entered the 
grounds at the thought of that September 
evening, which seemed so long ago now. He 
no longer felt nervous or excited, though he 
knew that two trying interviews lay before 
him. He had been but a boy then, but now 
he was a man with all a man’s strength and 
determination. He had met Hester last in 
the garden when the flowers still looked gay, 
and all was fair and bright, but now the 
yellow leaves bestrewed the ground and the 
pattering rain sounded dismally in his ears. 
He was shown into the drawing-room where 
Hester sat by a cheerful fire, her books and 
work by herside. She was used to receiving 
visitors alone, for, though her father often felt 
an uneasy misgiving that he ought to provide 
a companion for his daughter, she had always 
coaxed and teased him until she succeeded 
in getting her own way. 

Janet had often thought the same, for it 
seemed to her that Hester’s bringing up was 
not all it should be. Her father was too im- 
petuous and indulgent to train his daughter 
well ; and though her governess had done all 
she could, it was not an easy task to control 
the wilful girl, who could always get her own 
way by an appeal to her father. It was the 
more difficult as the governess was only a daily 
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me, for Mr. Talbot had a rooted objection 
tothe idea of having a lady resident in the 
house. And so at eighteen Hester had shaken 
herself free of the schoolroom, and called 
her education “ finished,” when in fact it had 
searcely begun. 

But these reflections were far enough from 
Welldon’s mind as he entered the drawing- 
room. Hester’s self-will seemed a pretty way- 
wardness to him, and he only smiled indul- 
gently when she pleaded her hatred of lessons. 

Welldon sat down opposite to her. It was 
easy to talk to Hester when they were roam- 
ing about the garden, but it was a very dif- 
ferent matter to begin what he wanted to 
say sitting bolt upright on a drawing-room 
chair. Hester soon put him at his ease, how- 
ever, by the natural manner in which she 
asked after Janet, and inquired about his 
return to college, and all the small matters 
they had been used to talk over of old. His 
courage returned as time went on, and as 
soon as a convenient opportunity came he 
said quietly, “It will be a long time before I 
come to Langleys again.” 

“Why ?” asked Hester. 

“Because at Christmas I must go to my 
uncle and Janet.” 

“But I thought father told me that you 
had promised to come here for a few days at 
least.” 

“ He said something to me about it, but I 
did not know whether you would wish me 
to come or not.” 

“T! Why, Welldon, you must know that 
Iam always glad to see you.” 

“JT know that we have always been good 
friends since we were children, but things 
are different now ; I am no longer a boy, and 
you have grown from a child into a woman. 
You are not the little Hester that I used to 
tease when I came home for my holidays, 
and I want to know if you still have the 
same welcome for me.” 

There was a power in his voice and look 
that would not be laughed away, as Hester 
had so often done before ; she sat silent while 
anew feeling awoke in her heart. He rose 
from his chair, and came to her side. ‘“ Shall 
I come, Hester ?” he asked. 

She looked up at him as he stood before 
her, so young and handsome, though his face 
was worn with anxiety. A great wave of 
affection filled her heart, and she answered 
simply, “ Yes, come.” 

His face lighted up with joy, he pressed 
her hand in his for a moment, and hurried 
from the room. All thought of Mr. Talbot 
had faded from his mind, and his hand was 








on the door when a voice called him back. 
He turned and saw the Squire standing on the 
threshold of his study ; he spoke hurriedly, 
and without asking the young man in. 

“Ah! Welldon, I am very busy, and can- 
not ask you to stay, but I thought you would 
like to hear that I have secured a capital 
man to hold the living until you are ready to 
take it.” 

“That was one thing that I wanted to ask 
you about,” said Welldon. “Is it any one I 
know ?” 

“Yes; at least you have met him once or 
twice. When I tell you that it is Mr. Poole, 
I am sure you will agree with me that it is a 
most fortunate thing that I have been able 
to persuade him to come.” 

The Squire’s words fell on unheeding ears ; 
Welldon had heard nothing but the name. 
It seemed to come like a thunderbolt into 
his clear sky. Why had he never foreseen 
this? It must have been Hester’s doing ; 
and yet but a few minutes before she had 
been smiling in his face, and assuring him of 
a welcome when he should ask for it. Hap- 
pily the Squire was too much preoccupied to 
notice his silence, and he was able to escape 
with little difficulty. 

Once outside he wandered on for miles, 
caring little which way he went, and never 
heeding the rain, which was falling heavily. 
But a moment ago life had seemed fair and 
full of promise, and now hope was dashed 
from his lips almost before he had realised 
it. He felt no doubt from the first, as 
to Mr. Poole’s object in undertaking the 
charge. He knew that there was only one 
inducement which could have prevailed upon 
him to accept it. It seemed to him that 
every chance lay in his rival’s favour—a 
fair field and no opposition—at any rate 
until Christmas. Welldon looked at all the 
dark sides of the affair before he let a ray of 
hope steal into his heart ; but at last his de- 
spair began to yield. After all Hester might 
know nothing of the transaction ; indeed, if 
she had, would she not certainly have men- 
tioned it to him? His spirits began to rise 
again, and he encouraged himself with every 
hope that fancy could suggest. Surely he 
must be right; she was as true as she was 
fair. All would be well yet, though there 


were clouds in the sky. He turned home- 
wards at last, and met Janet with a bright 
face when she hurried to meet him. 

“J feel happier than I have done fora 
long time,” he said, as he kissed her gaily. 

A pang of remorse shot through his heart 
Could it, be 


even as the words left his lips. 
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that his father was so quickly forgotten ? + | Janot hed as sO shide left, yer it is not to be 


But a week or two ago all thoughts ‘of hap- | 


piness had seemed far enough away from his | 


mind, and yet already he was looking for- 
ward to the future with a feeling of joy. He 
sighed as a thought that he had once read 
came back to him, that though we draw our 
water from a stream its waves will close, the 
stream flows on, and none will miss the drops 
which were taken away. So it is with the 
dead, they are gone, but yet the stream of 
life flows on with undivided course. And 
yet is it not well that we cannot stay to 
mourn for what is past, that so we may 
learn to look on those we have loved not as 
left behind, but as gone before ? 

It was some time before Welldon could 
make up his mind to tell his sister about Mr. 
Poole, but he felt that it would be best for 
him to break it to her himself. She could 
not repress a few tears when she heard it. 

“He is the last man that I should have 


wished to see in my father’s place,” she 
said. 
“Never mind,” answered Welldon, “we 


shall not be here to be irritated by his 
manner, and at least we know that he is 
a good man.” 

“His coming here will prevent us from 
ever visiting the place.” 

** Not so bad as that. Hester has given me 
leave to come at Christmas-time, so we shall 
be here together once more, sad though it 
will be.” 

She tried to brighten up for his sake, and 
succeeded in looking at things in a more 
cheerful light. It was Welldon who broke 
down next morning when they set off for 
their several destinations. 

‘Dear old home,” he said, as he looked 
from the carriage window, “I shall never 
enter it again.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—NEW CONDITIONS. 


Ir was late that evening when Janet 
reached her uncle’s house. He had only 
recently taken a partnership in a London 
engineering business, and it was therefore 
her first introduction to his new home, 
which lay in one of the outlying districts of 
London. 

There was something very dreary about 
the look of the place, The streets were long 
and dusty, filled with noisy and ill-cared- for 
children. Rows of better houses, built of 
new red brick, were intermixed with the 
older streets, giving an aspect of discomfort 
to the whole. No scene could have presented 
a greater contrast to the lovely home that 








wondered that she could not restrain a rising 
sob as she drove up to the house. 

Mrs. Stamford met her at the door, and, 
seeing how utterly weary she was, proposed 
that she should go to her own room at once, 
Janet was gré ateful for her aunt’s thoughtful. 
ness, and yet she could not but feel sad and 
down-hearted, for she knew that a very dif. 
ferent life lay before her from that which she 
had been accustomedto. Her uncle, though he 
resembled his brother in personal appearance, 
was totally unlike him in every other respect, 
He was a good but narrow-minded man, 
completely engrossed in his work, to the 
exclusion of everything else. The two 
brothers had very seldom met in late years, 
for their ways of life had drifted far apart, 
and when they did meet they seemed to 
have but little in common. 

Mr. Henry Stamford had only one son, 
who was a year or two younger than Well- 
don, and several daughters, whose ages 
ranged from sixteen to five-and-twenty. 

It was some years since Janet had seen 
any of them, for when she had last stayed 
with her uncle and aunt the three younger 
ones were at school, and the two elder 
daughters on the Continent. But now they 
were all at home, and Janet’s heart sank 
still lower as she heard their noisy laughter 
from the drawing-room. 

Her aunt, who was watching her unpack, 
apologised languidly, “ One cannot be always 
checking children. After all they are only 
young once.” 

Janet was silent, reflecting that as some of 
the “children” were older than Welldon, 
they might by this time have learnt con- 
sideration for the feelings of others. But 
she had resolved to be brave and patient 
under the trials which awaited her, and she 
tried to answer her aunt cheerfully. 

Mrs. Stamford, who was really kind- 
hearted, kissed her affectionately as she bade 
her good-night. “I will leave you now,” 
she said, “for I know you must be tired; 
but be sure to ring if there is anything we 
can do for you.” 

Janet promised, and sinking wearily into 
an arm-chair before the fire, she began to 
think over the past. The tears gathered in 
her eyes, and she longed bitterly for her 
father, and for the home which would never 
be hers again. “How can I endure life 
here?” she said to herself, as the thought 
of all that she had lost swept over her like 
a wave. 


The words had hardly escaped her lips, 
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when she heard alow knock at the door,and| Mr. Stamford looked up from his letters 
some. one entered without waiting for an | at last. 

answer. Janet hastily brushed the tears| “Georgie,” he said sharply, “have you 
from her eyes and looked up to meet the | done those papers I asked you to copy ?” 
sympathising gaze of a tall girl with dark “T have not finished them, papa; I had 








hair and eyes like her own. so little time, and——” 
“Which of my cousins are you?” said| Her father shrugged his shoulders. 
Janet, trying to smile as she held out her| ‘Always the same!” he muttered impa- 
hand. tiently. ‘Be sure you finish them by lunch 
“T am Georgie,” said the new-comer, and | time.” 
she bent over and kissed Janet’s forehead.| Janet was glad when breakfast was over ; 
The touch aroused all her grief afresh, and | it had been a miserable meal to her, and she 
she burst into a flood of tears. | was thankful to escape into the drawing- 


Her cousin waited quietly until her sobs | room and hide her tears by pretending to 
had quieted down, and then proposed that | look out of the window. She had not stood 
she should help her to undress. | there long when she heard some one come 

Janet was too weary to resist, and Georgie | into the room. She did not look round that 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing her rest-| she might gain time to recover herself; but 
ing comfortably in bed. Georgie kissed her | after a while her reverie was disturbed by a 
again as she left her, and Janet went to| heavy sigh. She turned and saw Georgie at 
sleep with a happier feeling at her heart | the writing-table, which was covered with 
than she could have believed possible. Life papers. She was holding her hand to her 
seemed more cheerful when she woke next | head with a distressed air. 


morning, and she went down to breakfast, ‘“CanI help you?” asked Janet, coming 
with the resolution that she would try her | forward. 

best to be happy and useful in her new “Qh! thank you so much,” said Georgie 
life. with a brightening face. “I have such a 


The first sight of her uncle, however, gave | dreadful headache this morning, and Helen 
her a shock that she could not altogether | was only cross when I asked her to copy 
repress. She had not seen him since the | some of these fcr me.” 
day of the funeral, and the recollection; Janet made no reply ; she had no wish to 
brought the unwilling tears to her eyes; she | hear all the family quarrels, which were evi- 
went forward to kiss him, though he seemed | dently of frequent occurrence. She sat down, 
too much engrossed with his letters to notice | and taking the sheets her cousin offered her, 
her, and lifted his head with a start of sur-| soon completed a fair copy. Georgie’s 
prise when she laid her hand on his. His | radiant look of gratitude rewarded her for 
eldest daughter, who was standing by, | her trouble, and she found that the help 
laughed a little disagreeably. given to another had lightened her own bur- 

“We never say good morning,” she said;| den. Things seemed altogether brighter as 
“it is a stupid formality, and papa is always | she went up-stairs, and, she sat down and 
too busy.” wrote a cheerful letter to Welldon, assuring 

Janet could hardly restrain her emotion | him that she was well and comfortable. 
sufficiently to shake hands with her cousin, And yet, in spite of her resolution to 
who did not seem to observe, however, that | look on the bright side of things, Janet 
anything was the matter. found it hard work to keep up her cou- 

The girls strolled in one after the other as | rage as the days went on. Mrs. Stamford 
breakfast proceeded, and were introduced to | was a kindly, good-natured woman, but she 
Janet by their mother. Her friend of the| had no authority over her children and 
night before came in last, and the others| allowed them to do just as they liked. 
greeted her with a laugh. Sophie and Helen, the two elder girls, seemed 

“So this is the young lady who preaches | completely absorbed with dress and fashion, 
to us about being late,” exclaimed Helen, the | and Janet felt that they secretly laughed at 
second daughter. her and her ways. Georgie came three years 

Georgie flushed up angrily. “At any | below Helen, and though she had been much 
rate, I’m only late once in the week to your | neglected, her naturally open and generous 
seven times,” she retorted. disposition responded to Janet’s attempts at 

“Hush ! girls,” said Mrs. Stamford ; but | friendship. 
her languid voice was unheard amid the; Walter was just nineteen. He was an 
ae tones of her daughters. easy-going, careless lad, the pride of his 
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parents’ hearts, who spoiled and indulged | and sympathy would be lavished upon Shieh, 


him in every possible way. 
wished to take him into the office when he 
left school, but Walter had set his heart on 
going to college, and nothing would induce | 
him to give up his scheme. Mr. Stamford | 
was strongly against it, for he knew that | 
Walter would never do any good there ; but 


his mother encouraged him, and after much | 


discussion Mr. Stamford at last gave in, and 
Walter was sent to Oxford that his cousin 
Welldon might look after him. Welldon 
tried to do his best, but Walter was a year 
younger in standing ; besides which he was 
in another college, so that they were thrown 
into quite a different set of men. 

Janet was troubled about the matter, for 
it seemed to her that his parents were quite 
ignorant of the way he was going on, and 
yet she did not feel that it was her place to 
enlighten them; they had always been a 
little jealous of Welldon, too, and would be 
sure to set down any accusation against their 


cided to say nothing. 

Janet had had several letters from Hester, 
which filled her with mingled feelings. It 
was pleasant to read the words of affection 
which were true and tender as of old; but 
the account of changes in the parish—how 


His father had | than amid the disturbing elements of her 


uncle’s house ? 

Welldon, for his part, was only longing for 
the time when he should see Janet and 
Hester again. Those two names compre- 
hended all his home ties now, and they had 
never seemed so precious to him before. 

But though Welldon and Janet were look 
ing forward to Christmas, there was one who 
thought of it with quite different feelings. 
Although Mr. Poole had never had any direct 
quarrel with Welldon, he felt that it would 
be a serious blow to his plans for the future if 
his rival were so soon to reappear. He had 
made many changes since the Rector’s death ; 
and he wished the people to become accus- 
tomed to them before they had an opportu- 
nity of venting their disapproval. The rumour 
that Welldon was eventually to be rector had 
leaked out inthe village, and Mr. Poole felt that 
if the people saw him among them they would 


, immediately begin to draw comparisons to 
son to his malice and ill-feeling—so she de- 


his own disadvantage. But he had a stronger 


| reason still in his ardent wish to keep Hester 


Mr. Poole had altered this and established | 


that—made Janet’s heart burn within her 
at what seemed like slights upon her father’s 
memory. 


She knew that he would have | 


rejoiced that a younger and abler man should | 


fill his place, but she felt inclined to blame 
Hester for falling in so readily with new 
ways. She said nothing of this to Welldon, 


| couraging his suit. 


however, and there was much that she could | 


pass on to him which she knew would gladden | 
his heart. 


Meanwhile Christmas was rapidly ap-| 


out of Welldon’s way; he looked upon her 
as a victim about to be enslaved, and upon 
himself as aman set apart to rescue her. He 
never had believed in Hester’s affection for 
Welldon, for he was convinced that she had 
been drawn on against her will. The Squire 
was the great obstacle in the way, but he did 
not despair of overcoming this opposition. 
Mr. Poole knew his character well, and felt 
convinced that if anything happened to turn 
him against Welldon, he would be as hasty 
in throwing him over as he had been in en- 
What could bring about 
such an event Mr. Poole did not know, but 
the more he thought over the matter the 


| more certain he felt that all would come out 


as he had planned it. He had no trust in 


proaching, and Janet counted the days till she | Welldon’s fair promises ; and was quite con- 
should see her brother once more ; and yet | tent to wait patiently until the young man’s 


it was a painful joy, for she knew how bit- | | true character 


should reveal itself to the 


terly she should feel her grief when she saw , world. 


the old home which was now hers no longer. 


At times she felt that it was almost impos- | this he did not consider. 


Whether there was any treachery in all 
If a man’s heart 


sible for her to go back to those scenes of | is completely bound up in one idea, it is 
past joy, where everything that surrounded | strange how he can blind himself to all else. 


her must bring back to her mind the time | 


Mr. Poole had made up his mind that 


which could never return. The thought of | Welldon was unworthy of Hester, and he 
seeing Mr. Poole established in the Rectory, | did not stay to discover what grounds he 


of hearing his voice in the church, filled her 
with a sort of despair. But yet, for Well- | 
don’s sake, she tried to restrain her feelings ; 


| 


| to trust to his own integrity of purpose. 


had for such an opinion. He was a con- 
scientious man, but he was too much inclined 


A 


after all, the joy of meeting him again would | little more humility w ould have taught him 
compensate for all. And was it not t much bet- | | that conscience, though a trusty g ouide, may 


ter to spend Christmas under a roof where love | yet fail a man in time of need. 
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strength alone which can keep a man upright | 


through every temptation. 
CHAPTER IX.—CHRISTMAS-TIME. 


HESTER, too, was counting the days to | 


Christmas. Welldon’s parting visit had filled 
her mind with a vague, indefinite hope which 
she scarcely ventured to put into words, but 
which nevertheless made life seem very sweet 
to her. She could not doubt now that he 
loved her, and her trustful, confiding nature 


made her ever ready to cling to those who | 


offered her their support and affection. She 


said nothing to any one of the new pleasure | 


that filled her heart, but her letters to Janet 
were very frequent, and contained hearty 
wishes for Christmas to arrive. 

Meanwhile Mr. Poole had not forsaken 
his cherished scheme. It lay ready for pro- 


motion at any moment, and day by day his | 


hopes grew stronger. This was partly the 
efiect of the Squire’s behaviour towards him. 


Mr. Talbot was always guided by those | 


nearest to him. While Mr. Stamford was 
alive he had looked to him for advice on all 
difficult points, but it was wonderful how 
soon Mr. Poole supplied his place. He did 


not cringe to his patron, he was too honest | 


and upright a man for that, nor did he try 


to undermine his patron’s plans. He had a | 
strong conviction that he should gain the prize | 


in the end, and he could bide his time. A 
weaker man would have ruined his own 
cause by speaking ill of Welldon, but Mr. 
Poole was too wise for such a course. He 
had no grounds of complaint at present, so 
he never mentioned the subject at all; but 
none the less did he make himself indispen- 
sable to the Squire, walking over his farms 
with him, patiently listening to his conver- 


sation, and enlivening his weary hours. The | 


clergyman’s common sense enabled him to 
enter into all the business of an estate with 
ease, although he had not been brought up to 
it, and Mr. Talbot learnt to lean upon him 
more and more ; the Squire was quite used to 
his awkward manner now, and there could be 
no doubt that his parish work was done with 
conscientious thoroughness and sincerity. 

Only once had any word as to Hester's 
future passed between them. It was one day, 
soon after Mr. Poole had settled into the 
Rectory, and the Squire had come down to 
see him in his new abode. 

“T long for the time when I shall see 
Welldon here,” he had said, as he looked 
round on the familiar rooms. 

“Tt is too soon yet, for the sake of the 
parish,” answered Mr. Poole gravely. 





“T believe you think my scheme very 
foolish and ill-judged,” broke out Mr. Talbot, 
in his impetuous manner. 

Mr. Poole made no reply. And then the 
whole story came out, of the old superstition 
to which the Squire clung in spite of himself. 
He looked appealingly at the clergyman 
when he had finished, as though asking him 
to support his belief, but after a moment’s 
silence Mr. Poole said, with an evident effort, 
“T think it worse than foolish, it is posi- 
tively wrong to attach any importance to such 
an idea.” 

The Squire went away without saying 
another word. Mr. Poole feared that he had 
offended past forgiveness, but the next time 
they met the Squire was as cordial as ever, 
| and the incident had never been alluded to 
again. Only Mr. Talbot seemed to lean 
more and more upon his counsel, and 
he suspected sometimes that the old man 
had been more than half ashamed of him- 
self for putting any trust in the superstition 
| at all. 
| It was getting near Christmas-time, when 
| Hester met Mr. Poole one morning as she 
was walking in the village. She looked as 
bright as the sun which was shining on the 
| frosty trees, and he noticed what a light 
gleamed in her eyes. 

“Have you had good news?” he asked 
| pleasantly. His shyness had entirely worn 
| off with Hester now, and she treated him as 
| an old friend. 
| “No news that I did not know before,” 
|she answered; “but I have heard to-day 
| from Miss Stamford, and she and her brother 

are coming to-morrow week.” 

Mr. Poole felt a little disconcerted. He 
| had hoped that something might prevent the 
promised visit, although he did not know 
| that Welldon was coming with a sure expec- 
| tation of finding his suit successful. He had 

persuaded himself, moreover, that Hester did 
| not really look forward to Welldon’s arrival, 
| and, in fact, that things were going just as he 
| wished. It was rather a blow, therefore, to find 
the visit at hand, and Hester overflowing with 
delight at the prospect ; and yet what could 
he say? She evidently expected his sym- 
pathy, and he knew that he ought to give it; 
but how could he pretend to be pleased at 
tidings that filled him with vexation if not 
with actual distress ? 

Hester looked disappointed at his silence. 
She was so accustomed to have his interest 
in all her pursuits that she felt hurt at his 
coldness. 

“You never did appreciate the Stam- 
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fords,” she said petulantly; “I know you | 


despise them both.” 

“You are quite mistaken,” said Mr. Poole | 
gravely, “if you imagine that I despise your | 
friends. I have not such a high opinion of | 
Mr. Welldon Stamford as you have perhaps, 
but you must remember that he is very much 
younger than I am—quite a boy, in fact— 
and that I have never seen for myself the | 
good qualities that you say he possesses.” 

“Then you cannot take my word for 
them.” 

“T would take your word on almost any 
point, but I think that a young lady can | 
hardly be a judge of any lad’s character, 
however intimately she may know him.” 

Hester coloured; she was nearer being 
angry with Mr. Poole than she had ever been 
before: her pride rebelled at hearing Well- 
don spoken of as a “boy” in that contemp- 
tuous way, and yet it was impossible to con- 
tend that he was not a boy, because in point 
of years the statement was true; in mind and 
character, she believed that Welldon was any- 
thing but immature and unformed, but of 
these she had just been told that she was no 
judge. She tried to dismiss the subject from 
her mind, saying lightly— 

“When they come you will have an op- 
portunity of finding out whether he is what 
you think him to be or not.” 

“T shall not be here when they come. 
Did not your father tell you that I am going 
away next week ?” 

“No; he must have forgotten it: he for- 
gets many things now. Where are you. 
going ?” 

“To Sheffield ; I promised to be here for 
Christmas, so I am just going up from Mon- 
day to Saturday to see my mother and my 
old friends.” 

Hester was still sufficiently vexed with 
him to show but little interest in his plans ; 
but after he had gone her heart smote her. 
He had often told her that she was his only 
friend in the south, and now, when he had 
expected her sympathy, she had failed to 
give it. True, he had just done the same by 
her, but she told herself that it was a 
woman’s duty to sympathise with all who 
came in her way; and besides, it was true | 
that he was much older and wiser than she | 
was, and might it not be the case that he | 
was right to withhold his friendship until he | 
knew that it was deserved? Not that she | 
doubted Welldon for a moment, he was open | 
and honest as the daylight, but Mr. Poole | 
was just, ard she hoped to convince him 
during the next few weeks that her friend | 


| 





was the best and worthiest man that had 
ever lived. 

Thus meditating she reached the Hall ; her 
father had insisted that when Janet left the 
Rectory Hester should have some one to live 


with her. Things were very different now, 
he told her, and she must submit to him in 
this matter. Hester had consented at once, 
feeling within herself that he was right, and 
the Squire wrote to his only near relative, a 
cousin on his father’s side, asking her to 
come and live with them. Miss Talbot cor- 
dially acceded to her cousin’s request, and 
she was now settled at the Hall as comfort- 


| ably as though it had always been her home. 


She was a dear old lady, with a face that 
was beautiful even in age; she still took a 
keen interest in the literary and political 
world, and Hester found her own range of 
ideas insensibly enlarged since her acquaint- 
ance with her Aunt Harriet began. Miss 
Talbot had known Mr. Stamford well, and 
there had been a strong friendship between 
them ; she was always pleased, therefore, to 
hear Hester’s stories of past days, and was 
looking forward with great interest to seeing 
Welldon and Janet. There was only one 
point on which she could not agree with her 
niece, as she always called Hester, and that 
was admiration for Mr. Poole. From the 
first time they met a strong antipathy had 
arisen on both sides; his manners, words, 
and ways were alike distasteful to her, and 
she had not scrupled to speak her mind 
plainly on various occasions. “I always 
expect a clergyman to be a gentleman,” she 


| would say to Hester; “things are altered 
indeed when such a man is to be received as 


an equal.” 

“] think that when a man is so devoted 
to his work as Mr. Poole undoubtedly is we 
should overlook any trivial faults,” was Hes- 
ter’s answer. “He has the mind and heart 
of a gentleman if he has not all the outward 
polish. The poor people cannot speak too 
highly of him.” 

“T daresay, my dear; but that does not 
alter my opinion; he may be all very well, 
but I hope my old friend’s son is not like this 
good man.” 

The conversation always ended there. Miss 
Talbot had a pretty clear idea how affairs 
stood between Hester and Welldon, but 
there had been no open confidence on the 
subject ; her tact was very delicate, and she 
felt that in this matter there was no need for 
her to interfere, at any rate for the present. 
The same good feeling prevented her from 
giving vent to her dislike of Mr. Poole before 
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the Squire ; she saw that he was a svete com- | of reaching home had passed off seemed to 

fort to the old man, who was becoming more | take but little pleasure in anything. 

and more difficult to please, so she said no | The time passed quickly ; and on the day 

word that could disturb the relationship | before he left he went for a last walk, glad 

between them. | to escape for a time to his own thoughts. 
Hester said nothing to her aunt of her | He was strolling along, deep in meditation, 

interview with Mr. Poole, as she knew that | when he felt a touch on his shoulder, and a 

his departure would be looked on as a happy | well-known voice exclaimed— 

release; her father bemoaned it at lunch-| ‘Of all men in the world the one I want 

time, say ing that he could not get on a day | to see!” 

without’ him now, and how should he get Mr. Poole looked round. “Arthur! 

through a week ? | Who would have thought of seeing you 
“Mr. Poole has too much influence over | here!” 

your father, my dear,” said Miss Talbot when | The two men clasped hands warmly, and 


they were alone in the drawing-room. walked on together, exchanging rapid ques- 
“He is a man who only uses his influence tions and answers. 
for good,” said Hester a little stiffly. Arthur Wells and Richard Poole had been 


“Well, we shall see; but I cannot say J inseparable friends as boys, and hade per- 
think the effect is good. He rules your suaded their respective fathers to send them 
father more than is right, and will not allow to the same college at Cambridge. Since 
him to decide anything for himself; now if then their paths had diverged, Richard had 
a mind is not allowed to act, it loses the returned to Sheffield as a curate, and his 
power of acting in time.” friend had become a tutor in the south. 

Hester was too young and inexperienced They had not written to each other for some 
to see the force of her aunt’s words, she only time, and were mutually interested in hear- 
knew that Mr. Poole managed her father a | ing of each other’s doings. 
great deal better than she did, and that it * And how is your pupil getting on ?” 
was very nice to think that he was well asked Mr. Poole when the more immediate 
looked after, so she succeeded in turning the inquiries had been satisfied. 


conversation as soon as she could. “Going from bad to worse,” said Wells, 
Mr. Poole was up early on Monday morn- | with a shake of the head. 
ing, packing his things and arranging matters, “Howso? I thought you hoped that he 


for his absence. As soon as he had once | might improve when away from home in- 
started on the long railway journey that lay | fluence ?” 

before him he gave himself up to thought.| “Yes, I did; but he has got into a 
His prospects did not seem quite so bright thoroughly bad set at college, I fear. I hear 
as they had done a few days before. Some- | of him but seldom, for since I left Eastlake 
thing in Hester’s manner told him that her | Hall I have had but little communication 
heart was more deeply touched than he had | with the family.” 


ever dreamt of ; but still he could not de- | « You liked him personally, did you 

spair, sooner or later she would be his. | not ?” 

Something would surely come to light yet| “Icould not help it; there was some- 

which would prevent this foolish affair from | thing fascinating about the lad. But when 

going any farther. | | I was with him the other day I hardly knew 
Secure in this belief, he entered fully into | him, he was so much altered.” 

the pleasure of seeing his friends again. He| “ ‘Where did you see him ?” 


had told himself that he was tired of Sheffield ; “JT was near Oxford, and took the oppor- 
but there was something in the very atmo-| tunity of calling. But there was an idle 
sphere that seemed to exhilarate him as soon | young scamp in his room—Stamford, I think 
as he stepped out of the train. He felt that | was the name—and I could get no conversa- 
he was at home, and that the south country | tion with him at all.” 

could never be so dear to him as his native| Mr. Poole turned pale for a moment. 
place. His mother was overjoyed to see |‘ Stamford!” he said in an almost awe- 
him once more, and bewailed the fact that | struck tone. 

he had been induced to stay at Langleys. “Yes, I think so. Do you know any one 
He said little on the subject to anyone, and | of that name ?” 

his friends soon felt that a change of some | It was some minutes before he could col- 
kind had passed over him. He was silent | lect himself sufficiently to answer. 

and absorbed ; and as soon as the first interest “The late Rector of Langleys was named 
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Stamford,” he said at last, “and this must be 
his son.” 

“Do you know him at all?” 

“T have seen him, a fine-looking young 
fellow; but I thought him weak and un- 
stable.” 

“Yes, that’s the man, no doubt. He is 
tall and well-built, fair hair, and what should 
be a fine, open face, but utterly spoilt by 
dissipation. I heard afterwards that he is 
deeply involved in debt.” 

Richard was silent, and his friend could 
not but notice his extreme agitation. 

“Tm sorry this cuts you upso, old fellow,’ 
he said. “I did not think you would take 
it so much to heart.” 

Then Richard Poole took his friend by the 
arm, and, binding him over to secrecy, poured 
the whole story into his ears. 

Wells’s astonishment grew greater as the 
tale went on. ‘“‘ What are you going to do?” 
he asked at last. 


? 





“T don’t know, and that’s the whole 
truth.” 

“You ought to go down to Oxford and 
make inquiries before you do anything in 
the matter.” 

“T can’t do that—at least not now. I 
must go back to-morrow, and I shall find 
Stamford at Langleys.” 

Wells gave a whistle. ‘ That’s a compli- 
cation,” he said. ‘ However, in some ways 
it may be a good thing. You can judge for 
yourself, and a little judicious questioning 
may bring out the truth.” 

“My mind is in perfect confusion ; but 
perhaps by to-morrow I may have decided 
what to do. At any rate she shall be saved 
from him.” 

He spoke in a low tone, but the words 
were fiercely uttered, and as Wells looked at 
the determined figure at his side he felt that 
his friend would not fail to carry out his 
purpose. 





WILLIAM PENN. 
By ALEXANDER H. JAPP, LL.D. 


(j= of the most remarkable careers of | 


modern times is that of William Penn. 
He was one of the first Quakers, and a power- 
ful preacher ; he was the founder of a great 
colony, and showed no mean power in legis- 
lation and statecraft ; he was a man of great 
personal influence, so great that he is credited 
with the initiation of enterprises which could 
hardly have owed their beginnings to him. 
Conflicting views have been taken of many 
of his actions, and the deeds of others have 
even been fathered upon him. Lord Macau- 
lay, in his “History of England,” treated 
him with some lack of sympathy, if not with 
some injustice ; and he has been vigorously 
defended by men like Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
and Mr. W. E. Forster. Dr. Stoughton 
wrote a most interesting monograph upon 
him quite recently, bringing forward some 
new facts, particularly with regard to his 
early religious experiences. There are alto- 
gether about twenty memoirs of Penn and 
collections of his letters. One of the most 
recent of these is that of Mr. Samuel Janney, 
an American, which contains many original 





| life here, nor will it be out of place, for the 
| religious interest is powerful in it from first 
| to last. 


William Penn was the eldest son of the 
distinguished admiral, Sir William Penn, 
who, on several occasions, did his country 
signal service. Under the Commonwealth 
he took part in the famous three-days’ fight, 
in which the naval power of the Dutch was 
shattered, and the gallant Van Tromp was 
slain. Later he commanded the expedition 
which made Jamaica a British possession, 
though it failed to conquerCuba. After the 
Restoration he led the English fleet, under 
the command of the Duke of York, in the 
memorable encounter with the Dutch under 
Admiral Opham, and by his conduct on this 
occasion he won the early friendship of the 
King and his brother. We emphasize the 
dogged fighting temper of the father, for, 
though the son, by his religion, was pledged 
to peace, the same characteristics in many 
ways came out in him. At an early age 
William was sent to a free grammar-school 
at Chigwell, in Essex, not far from one of 


letters and documents. From this it will be | his father’s estates at Wanstead, and here 


seen that William Penn’s life and work con- 
tinue to attract the curiosity and to exercise 
the minds of men. It will not, then, be out of 
date shortly to review the main facts of his 


he gave evidence of the highest talents, and 


|also became subject to deep religious im- 
| pressions. 
| e . . . 

' “Being alone in his chamber he was sud- 


One of his biographers says, 
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Ruscombe, Penn's residence in England. 
denly surprised with an inward comfort, and, 
as he thought, an external glory in the room, 
which gave rise to religious emotions, during 
which he had the strongest convictions of 
the being of a God, and that the soul of man 
was capable of enjoying communion with 
Him.” He believed also that “the seal of 
divinity had been put upon him at this 
moment, or that he had been awakened or 
called to a holy life.” Dr. Stoughton has 
devoted a good deal of consideration to the 
phenomena connected with this early conver- 
sion, and has written of them with full in- 
sight and sympathy. His father, who had 
destined William to a career of fashion and 
worldly success, did not welcome these early 
manifestations. At the age of fifteen he was 
entered at Christ Church, Oxford, and ad- 
vanced rapidly in learning, cultivating the 
society of those students who were most dis- 
tinguished for talents and virtue, while at 
intervals he engaged in manly sports and 
athletic exercises, in which he took great 
delight. One of his friends at this time was 
John Locke, afterwards made famous by his 
“Essay on the Human Understanding.” 
While at Oxford he was led to attend a 
meeting of the Quakers, and there he heard 
the famous Thomas Loe, who had formerly 
belonged to the University of Oxford. The 
sermon made a deep impression on the mind 
of Penn, who began to perceive that the 
simplicity and purity of the Christian religion 
were lost sight of by most of its professors, 
while their attention was occupied by a 
round of lifeless ceremonies. His early 
religious impressions were revived, and he 


joined, with others like minded, to form a | 


society to hold meetings for prayer and 


42 





praise. They withdrew 
themselves from the college 
chapel, and thus gave of- 
fence to the heads, who 
fined them for nonconfor- 
mity. Penn and his friends, 
under a sense of duty, per- 
sisted in their course, and 
were finally expelled. 
These things deeply 
grieved his father, who now 
began to fear that all the 
prospects of worldly honour 
he had cherished for his son 
would be blasted. Being 
himself a man of the world, 
he could not understand or 
sympathise with his son, 
and was fain to wean him 
from his piety to the de- 
| lights of the gay world. For this purpose 
he sent him to France with some persons of 
rank. After spending some time in Paris, 
| William went to Saumur, where he remained 
| for several months in the year 1662-3, enjoying 
the counsel and instruction of the learned 
| Moses Amyrault, a Protestant minister of the 
| Calvinistic persuasion and Professor of Divi- 
| nity inSaumur. On his return he began legal 
| studies at Lincoln’s Inn, by-and-by went a 
| voyage with his father, and resumed his resi- 
| dence at Lincoln’s Inn when he came back. 
| His mind now underwent a great conflict of 
| religious exercise. His father perceiving this 
sent him to Ireland, where the Duke of Or- 
monde, then Lord-Liéutenant, presided over 
a Court of great gaiety and splendour. It 
seemed for a time as though William Penn 
would fall under the fascinations, as his 
father hoped ; but, just in the nick of time, 
Thomas Loe (who was destined to be Penn’s 
good genius) appeared upon the scene, and 
Penn once more rose to the higher level of 
life and thought. He now regularly attended 
the Friends’ meetings, and became active in 
seeking to undo the persecutions to which 
they were subject, or to mitigate them. Be- 
fore long he became a member of the Society. 
It does not seem, however, that for some 
time he adopted the dress of the Friends, or 
relinquished the custom of wearing his sword. 
3eing one day in company with George Fox, 
| Penn asked his advice regarding it, saying 
| that he might perhaps appear singular among 
| Friends, but: his sword had once been the 
| means of saving his life without injuring his 
antagonist ; that Christ has said, “He that 
hath no sword let him sell his garment and buy 


| one.” George Fox answered, “I advise thee 
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to wear it as long as thou canst.” Not long 
after this they met again, when William had 
no sword, and George said to him, “ William, 
where is thy sword?” “Oh!” said he, “I 
have taken thy advice: I wore it as long as 
I could.” This anecdote suffices to show that 


the primitive Friends preferred that their | 


proselytes should be led by the principle of 
divine truth in their own minds, rather than 
follow the opinions of others without suf- 
ficient evidence. 

Penn now threw all his powers into obtain- 
ing relief for the Quakers from the persecu- 
tions under which they groaned. In his 
autobiography he tells of his visits to Court 
with this end in view, and how his interces- 
sions were stopped by his being himself cast 
into prison. He writes— 


“The second time I went to Court was in the sum- 
mer of ’68, in company of G. Whitehead and Josiah 
Cole. We addressed ourselves to Sir Henry Berwick, 
then Secretary of State, with whom our business had 
no better success than before. I was much toucht 
with the sense of our Friends’ many and great hard- 
ships, and the more jor that they were inflicted in a 
Protestant country, and came from Protestant hands, 
and could not but think the severities they lay under, 
for mere conscience to God, must necessarily bring 
the very Protestant religion under scandal abroad. 
Being Protestants in all those points wherein the 
Church of England might claim that title, and whose 
main point was a strict and holy life, this made it 
seem reasonable and requisite to me to make their 
sufferings and them better known to those in autho- 
rity, charitably hoping that if they would give them- 
selves the leisure to be truly informed of both, they 








would afford them better quarters in their own 
country than Stocks, Whips, Gaols, Dungeons, Pre- 
munires, Fines, Sequestrations, and Banishment for 
their peaceable dissent in matters relative to faith 
and worship ; and, secondly, I had framed a scheme 
to myself for that purpose. But it so fell out that 
towards the close of that year I was made incapable 
of prosecuting the resolution I had taken, and the 
plan I had of this affair, by a close and long impri- 
sonment in the Tower of London, for a book I writ 
called “‘ The Sandy Foundation Shaken,” occasioned 
by some reflections on us and our principles by one 
Thomas Vincent, a dissenting minister, because some 
of his congregation inclined to be of our persuasion.” 


Penn’s pertinacity and redoubtable patience 
show grandly in the years that follow. Like 
Paul, he was “in prison oft.” Newgate be- 
came familiar to him. No sooner was he 
released than some other charge was trumped 
up against him. This is a specimen of the 
letters he wrote from prison to his father, 
who was more and more led to see that his 
son’s behaviour deserved respect :— 

“ Newgate, 6, 7th, 1670. 

‘‘Dear Fatuer,—lI desire thee not to be troubled 


at my present confinement. I could scarce suffer on 
a better account, nor by a worse hand, and the will 


| of God be done. It is more grievous and uneasy to 


me that thou shouldst be so heavily exercised, God 
Almighty knows, than any living worldly concern- 
ment. I am clearly the Jury, and they in my 
place—they are resolved to lay until they get out 
by law ; and they, every six hours, demand their free- 
dom by advice of counsel. . .. . I entreat thee 
not to purchase my liberty. They will repent them 
of their proceedings. I am now a prisoner noto- 
riously against the law. I desire the Lord God in fer- 
vent prayer to strengthen 
and support thee, and an- 
chor thy mind on the 
thoughts of the immutable 
blessed state, which is over 
all perishing concerns.” 


Shortly after this the 
Admiral died. Penn 
married and undertook 
long ministerial tours. 
While the Declaration 
of Indulgence was in- 
tact, he profited by it ; 
when it was revoked, 
of course, he suffered 
with the rest, by sym- 
pathy, if not by per- 
sonal pains. He went 
extensive journeys on 
the Continent, during 
which he visited Prin- 
cess Elizabeth of the 
Rhine, who had a lean- 
ing to Quaker views. 
He had ere this become 
deeply interested in 
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the colony of Maryland, through efforts on 
behalf of the settlers there ; and he was one 
of the Commissioners for New Jersey, which 
he had done not a little to settle, and which 
was now being successfully developed. This 
led him to think of establishing a colony in 
America, to which the Friends in large 
numbers could be transported. The Govern- 
ment was indebted to Penn a considerable 
sum of money for services rendered by his 
father, and was unable to pay it. The idea 
suggested itself to Penn that the debt might 
be wiped off by a grant of land. This was 
done ; the property secured by a Patent 
under the Great Seal to Penn and his heirs 
for ever. The district was on the Delaware, 
stretching three hundred miles in length and 
a hundred and fifty in breadth, touching the 
bay of Delaware on the south-east and ex- 
tending to Loch Erie on the north-west. By 
the King’s command it was to be called Penn- 
sylvania in honour of its proprietor, and in 


commemoration of its being then almost en- | 
| coming, the nature and end of Government, 


tirely covered with wood. When his charter 
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was completed he drew out, with the help of 
Algernon Sydney, a constitution for his yet 
unformed settlement, of which the first and 
fundamental article was, that liberty of con- 
science and worship be accorded to every 
settler. Penn offered his land for forty shil- 
lings the hundred acres, with an annual quit- 
rent of one shilling secured to himself and his 
heirs for ever. Even servants could hold fifty 
acres in fee-simple. A large number of per- 
sons were ready to accept terms so favourable, 
and in the end of 1681 three ships laden with 
emigrants, most of whom were Quakers, set 
sail for the promised land. Penn himself 
embarked for America in the autumn of 1682, 
and landed at New Castle on the 24th of 
October. On the following day he produced 
his deeds from the Duke of York, and re- 
ceived possession of the town and country 
adjoining. He was joyfully welcomed by 
the inhabitants, whom he called together at 
the Court-house, when he “mae a speech, 
in which he explained the design of his 
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and of that more particularly which he came 
to establish.” He and his friends then settled, 
as we read, at “a rich, pleasant spot on the 
river Delaware, where they commenced a set- 
tlement, to which he gave the name of Salem.” 
One of his first cares was to call a general 
assembly of the free men, that, by the uni- 
versal suffrage of these, laws might be made 
for the government of the country. The 
foreigners were naturalised and placed on the 
same level as the English with respect to rights 
and privileges. Two offences only were made 
capital—murder and treason; whereas in Eng- 
land at that time a man might be hanged for 
sheep-stealing. The prisons were to be con- 
sidered as workshops and reformatories, where 
offenders were to be weaned from their evil 
ways and trained to industry. The whole 
code shows how far in advance of his time 
Penn was, in not a few respects. 

We read that Penn’s own sincere temper 
was imparted to all: “ As to outward things 
we are satisfied; the land is good, the air 
clear and sweet, the springs plentiful, and 
provisions good and easy to come at; an in- 
numerable quantity of wild-fowl and fish ; 
in fine, here is what Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob would be well contented with.” 

Penn’s first residence in Pennsylvania is 
supposed to have been Letitia Cottage, of 
which we give (page 616) a woodcut ; but the 
later residence of the Penn family in Phila- 
delphia was the Penn Mansion, of which we 
are also able to furnish an engraving. 

The experience of the people of 
New Jersey had already proved that 
it was perfectly possible to live in 
the utmost amity with the Indians. 
“We are your brothers,” the 




















|Sachems had said, “and we will live like 
brothers with you.” Penn was resolved that 
it should be the same in Pennsylvania. To 
| protect the Indians he had provided that all 
parley between them and the settlersshould be 
carried on in the open market-place, and that 
if any one wronged an Indian, he should 
incur the same penalty as if he had wronged 
a fellow-planter ; and that all disputes be- 
tween Indians and planters should be deter- 
mined by a jury of twelve, six of whom should 
be Indians and six planters. Though he 
himself had purchased the land from the 
English Government, he respected the rights 
which the Indians conceived themselves to 
have to portions of it, and through commis- 
sioners had negotiated a transference of their 
rights. This had been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and Penn, as proprietor and Gover- 
nor of the Province, arranged that the treaty 
should be publicly ratified in the presence of 
the assembled tribes. With a number of 
Friends, he proceeded to Coagnannoca, the 
Indian name of the place where Philadelphia 
now stands. The Indians had already assem- 
bled ; in every opening of the woods their 
swarthy skins and gay head-dresses of 
feathers were visible. They came armed 
with bows and arrows, but the Quakers, as 
| men of peace, borenoarms. At Shallamaxon, 
| where Kensington, a suburb of Philadelphia, 
|is now built, there stood a gigantic elm; 
| Penn and the Indian Sachems met under its 











Penn’s address 


at New Castle. 
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' spreading branches. He was distinguished 
from his fellows only by wearing a sky-blue 








sash round his waist. He held in his hand 
the parchment confirmation of the treaty of 


purchase and amity, and before him were 
borne various articles of commerce, the price 
of the Province of Pennsylvania. Penn now 
spoke. He declared that the Great Spirit, 
who searched the inmost thoughts of the 
heart, knew that he and his friends desired 
to dwell in peace with them. They had come 
not to do them harm but good. He then 
unrolled the parchment and, by means of the 
interpreter, read it to them clause by clause. 
In return, the Indians solemnly 
vowed to live in love and peace 
with Penn and his children, so long 
as the sun and moonshould endure. 
“The simple sons of the wilder- 
ness,” says Bancroft, “returning 
to their wigwams, kept the his- 
tory of the covenant by strings of 
wampum, and long afterwards in 
their cabins would count over the 
shells on a clean piece of bark, 
and recall to their own memory 
and speak to their children or to 
the stranger the words of William 
Penn.” 

And to their word the Indians 
were faithful. Amid many com- 
plications, and difficulties, and 
feuds, and wars, Quaker blood 
was never shed by an Indian. 

This done, Penn at once set 
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would prevail in the land. In less than two 
years the city could boast of a population of 
two thousand five hundred persons. It grew 
as the colony throve, and now it is a great 
and flourishing town. 

Penn’s sweetness of tem- 
per, and his disinclination to 
dwell on, or even to recog- 
nise differences of rank, are 
celebrated in many ways. 
He was altogether home-like 
amongst his people. Bryant 
and Gay, in their “ History 
of the United States,” say: 
“So well was this under- 
stood among those who saw 
his daily life, that only a 
stranger would remark upon 
it, that Penn rode up to the 
Darby Meeting with a young 
girl, Rebecca Wood, whom 
he had picked up on the 
way, sitting behind him on 
the bare back of the horse, 
her naked legs and feet dangling down by 
the well-clothed limbs of the Governor. Yet,” 
they add, “he was by no means indifferent 
to personal appearance and presence.” 

After two years’ residence in Philadel- 
phia, Penn returned to England, where once 
more he engaged in pleading the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, and in promoting 
the interests of his colony. Once more, in 
spite of his fame and power, he was in prison 





The Penu Mansion. 


himself to the laying out of his capital on a{ for his testimony to the truth. He visited 


spot at the confluence of the Skuylkil and | America several times. 


His presence being 


Delaware. He named it Philadelphia, in | made necessary on one occasion at least by 


token of the brotherly love which he hoped | strifes and dissensions; but his combined 
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— ; 
firmness and sweetness of temper triumphed | letter, written in 1710, 
over difficulties, and cemented the con-| Penn sacrificed much for the prosperity 
From an expostulatory | of Pennsylvania. 


tending sections. 





Fx 


Treaty Ground at Kensingt 


a hard measure,” he says, “that, while 
that has proved a land of freedom and 
flourishing, it should become to me, by 
whose means it was principally made a 
country, the cause of grief, trouble, and 
poverty.” If, through his endeavours to 
promote the welfare of others, he suffered 
contraction of his estate, he had resources 
that ministered to his peace of mind. He 
went on preaching tours ; he was constant in 
works of charity. His house at Ruscombe 
was a centre of attraction for men of thought 
and devotion; and here, amid rustic peace 
and content, he departed in July, 171 





on (before the fall of the Treaty Tree). 


in the | 


Treaty Monument, Kensington. 











it is clear that 


*“T cannot but think it 
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seventy-fourth year of his age. He was buried 
on the 6th of August following, at Jordon’s, in 
Buckinghamshire, where his first wife and 
several of his family had been interred. 

A man of signal determination, far-sight- 
edness, benevolence, power of organization, 
and management of men, his name would 
have survived in history on account of these. 
3ut his devotion and religious zeal impart a 
colour and elevation which, in spite of some 
faults and mistakes, will call forth the ad- 
miration of many generations, and may form 
an example and encouragement to not a few, 
in all time to come. 
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THE RUINED STAIRCASE 


'MHE Ruined Staircase in the grey old castle 
Echoes no longer to the tramp of feet, 
Silence has gathered where the lord and vassal 
In pomp and pageantry were wont to meet. 


The hall of banqueting is chill, forsaken, 
Silent and gloomy are the halls of song, 
Here nevermore shall bard or minstrel waken 
The strains of music for the festal throng. 


Yet are they peopled! There are phantom faces, 
And phantom footsteps down the staircase glide, 
Shades of the past fill up the vacant places 
And phantom horsemen through the courtyard ride. 


Again the warrior and knight undaunted 
Hail the hoarse clamour of war’s rude alarms, 

Again the corridors, all shadow-haunted, 
Ring to the battle-cry, “To arms, to arms 


1” 


I see the bride go forth from yon still chamber, 
And round her dainty form her maidens press, 
The gleam of jewel and the sheen of amber 
Are softly flashing through each dim recess. 


Joy for the bridals! Let the minstrels greet her, 
Viol and harp the bridegroom’s prowess praise ! 
Beauty and youth with summer garlands meet her, 

And lead her forth upon the flower-strewn ways ! 


And now for bridal bells are farewells dreary, 
While sobs and lamentations rend the air,— 

With dirge and chant and solemn miserere 
They bear the corse adown the castle stair. 


The sunlight vanishes, and storm and shadow 
Brood o’er the castle on the moated hill, 

The bells are tolling o’er the distant meadow, 
The dead—the quiet dead—lie hushed and still. 


The ancient staircase, in its ruined splendour 
Holds its own secrets,—but with bated breath, 

The winds still whisper with their voices tender 
Stories of triumph, sorrow, love, and death! 


CLARA THWAITES, 








ASCENT OF MOUNT ETNA. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


TINHE giant of volcanic mountains has 

been making himself notorious of late. | 
In the usual way he is eclipsed by his more | 
renowned diminutive brother Vesuvius, who | 
has received far more attention from writers | 
and tens of thousands more visitors. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. Vesuvius 
distinguished himself once by extinguishing 
a great historic city, whose exhumed remains 
constitute one of the most interesting sights 
of Europe, and which draw numberless 
travellers from all parts of the world. Then 
Vesuvius is on the highway of continental 
tourist travel, and those who go as far south 
as Rome are tempted to make the journey to 
Naples, which city is now one of the ports at 
which the Orient line of steamers stops. The 
railway tempts very many to ascend Vesu- 
vius who would not undergo the fatigue of 
climbing, and as one may now ride in a 
carriage to the Atrio del Cavalio, then ascend 
almost to the base of the cone by rail, the 
lion of Naples becomes more and more 
popular every year. 

For these and other reasons it is that 
Etna has been kept comparatively in the 
background, and it is only now and again 
when he asserts himself that he secures any- 
thing like the attention his fame and his 
vastness demand. 

The recent eruption has had this effect, 
and though all immediate expectation of a 
huge devastation is removed, the tide of 
desolation was so vast, and was flowing to- 
wards Nicolosi with such threatening violence, 
that the inhabitants had fled from their 
houses, and a cordon of soldiers had been 
drawn round the town to prevent their 
return. 

At one time this eruption assumed alarm- 
ing proportions. For some days the volcano 
showed signs of unusual activity, rumblings 
of thunder were heard from far down the 
crater, and these were followed by a con- 
tinuous roar of Titanic artillery. Huge 
masses of flame and stones were hurled from 
the mouth of the crater; but it was from 
the side of the mountain that the great erup- 
tion came. Here a stream of red-hot lava | 
burst forth, and continued for days with | 
more or less violence, until, at its worst, a 
river of red fire flowed down the mountain, 
some three or four miles wide, five or six 
miles long, and of a depth of from thirty to 
forty feet. This awful stream moved on in 














slow and destructive majesty, and gradually, 
as it advanced, separated itself into several 
smaller currents, and distributed itself over 
the vast mountain side. 

No wonder that the people fled before 
such an advancing tide. The whole country 
is but a too terrible evidence of what Etna 
is capable of effecting, whilst the history of 
previous eruptions lives in the minds of the 
inhabitants to remind them of the former 
desolations. Etna began to make history 
before there were any historians ready to 
record the eruptions. Such a vast crater 
may well have been connected with the 
fabled gods, who were supposed to impress 
themselves on popular imagination by their 
vastness and power. What so fitting, there- 
fore, as that down in the subterranean depths 
of this mountain Vulcan and the Cyclops 
should have their workshops, where they 
forged the thunderbolts which Jupiter ever 
and anon needed for his use ? 

The first mention of an eruption is by 
Pythagoras, and the next is by Thucydides 
as early as 477 B.c. Many other eruptions 
have taken place, but the earliest of which 
there is any detailed description occurred in 
1669, of which a graphic account is left on 
record by Alfonso Borelli. 

From it we learn that on March 8th there 
came first such a discharge of lava as toobscure 
the light for some time ; this was followed 
by a whirlwind and by a series of earth- 
quakes, increasing in intensity for three days, 
until the people of Nicolosi—some fourteen 
miles down the mountain—could not stand. 
Fissure after fissure opened in the mountain 
side, each vieing with others in the violence 
of its discharge, some throwing up red-hot 
stones to the height of 1,200 feet, until at 
length all the openings united formed a 
crater or chasm some 2,500 feet in circum- 
ference. We need not particularise the 
course of the desolating torrent, nor indicate 
the various towns and villages that were 
swept away ; suffice it to say that the deso- 
lating stream was quite two miles wide, that 
it destroyed some fourteen towns and vil- 
lages, some of them to the depth of 40 
feet, and that 27,000 persons perished. 

The eruption of 1693 was even more vio- 
lent and destructive. On January 9th Etna 
began to vomit smoke and flames, and to 
give forth fearful sounds, as of a storm within 
its vast bosom. Suddenly there was a terrific 
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shock, accompanied by an explosion, and in 
an instant Catania, some twenty-six miles off, 
at the base of the mountain, was in ruins, 
underneath which lay 18,000 of its inhabi- 
tants. 

The same shock destroyed in a moment 
fifty towns and villages, some of them at 
even a greater distance than Catania, and the 
loss of life is computed at from 60,000 to 
100,000 persons. 

The last eruption recorded was in May, 
1879, when the tide flowed down in two 
sluggish streams, but did not continue far 
enough to cause any serious destruction. A 
severe shock of earthquake occurred, causing 
some destruction to houses and killing ten 
persons. 

Since then the giant mountain has not 
given much cause for alarm until the erup- 
tion which has just occurred, and which 
happily seems to have stayed its desolating 
course before doing any damage to life. 

But a monster with such a record, and 


presents few attractions, a solitary cone 
rising to over 11,000 feet from the base, and 
distant some twenty miles as the crow flies. 
The smoke from the summit is but a small 
| volume compared with that which issues 
‘from Vesuvius, and indeed from a distance 
is scarcely discernible. But then there the 
monster rises, and around on every hand are 
the results of his awful devastating power ; 
and we are determined to ascend. 

Our pilot who brought the ship into the 
harbour, and who is the ship’s chandler, tries 
to dissuade. He shrugs his shoulders in a 
most deprecating way, recalls his own expe- 
riences with horror, says the fatigue will 
| exhaust and the cold will freeze us ; but we 
are the more determined, for are not Sici- 
lians, like Italians, proverbially inert ; and 
may not the continued proximity to the 
mountain detract from its notoriety ? 

Turning to our Murray, we are not reas- 
sured, for it says, “Every one who visits 
Catania is desirous of seeing something more 


| 


which has shown such recent signs of the | of Etna than is visible from the city, yet few, 
devastating powers slumbering within, must comparatively, are able to undertake the 
always be an object of terrible grandeur, to | ascent to the summit or to undergo the 
be seen from afar with solemn interest, to | fatigue inseparable from a climb of 11,000 





be approached with feelings of sublime 
curiosity. 

Our ascent of Mount Vesuvius had intro- 
duced us to the family of volcanic mountains, 
and as we were greatly impressed with the 
sights we saw on the summit, we were 
anxious to make acquaintance with the 
grander and more terrible Etna, if we should 
have the chance. It should be stated that 
we had come to Naples, a small party of four, 
in a well-appointed steamer, and that the 
route on our return would be regulated by 
the ports where cargo was most easily to be 
secured. When, therefore, it was ordered 
that the ship should go to Catania, in Sicily, 
and that this was the first port we should 
stop at, we knew we should be anchored at 
the base of the terrible mountain, and hope 
stirred within us at the thought of visiting 
the summit. 

To go to Catania and not visit Etna would 
be to see the play of Hamlet with the chief 
character left out. For is not the city the 
creature of Etna? Its name is derived from 
its position, “ under Etna,” car’ Acrvys. Its 
harbour possesses a natural breakwater, 
formed by immense irregular masses of lava. 
Its roadways, its houses, its garden walls are 
of the same material, nay, the very soil itself, 
which is so productive, owes much of its fer- 
tility to the same source. 


Looked at from the harbour, the mountain | 





| feet.” All which may be at once dismissed 
| by an ordinarily robust and active man with 
good lung power, and who does not mind 
fatigue. 

Four of us—one a Sicilian gentleman who 
| had never made the ascent, but whom we 
| enlisted in order to act as interpreter as well 
| as companion—start in a carriage and pair 
lat three in the afternoon. Our destination, 
lin the conveyance, is Nicolosi, an ascent of 
| twelve miles. As we emerge into the country 
|the lava asserts itself everywhere —the 
houses, the hedges, the soil are all of the 
same predominating substance, and of the 
same gloomy, ashy colour. The vegetation 
springs up, as it were, from boundless fields 
of cinders, and is the only relief to the 
dreary, depressing scene that everywhere 
meets the eye. 

It is quite a relief to come to the bustling, 
well-to-do-looking villages of Grevena, Mas- 
calucia and Massanuncheata, all pheenix-like 
having arisen from the ashes that over- 
whelmed them. The men and women look 
clean and happy; the children are well-fed ; 
and the huge churches, if ugly in their vast- 
ness and plainness, are at least in good repair. 

After three hours’ ride we come to Nicolosi, 
where the carriage leaves us, and where we 
enter the “Novel Hétel de l’Etna” to pre- 
pare, in more ways than one, for the ascent. 
After refreshment a guide appears, with 
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whom we come to terms. His charge is ten 
liras, equal to ten francs; ten liras each for 
the mules, and also ten for the guide’s mule. 
These prices are fixed by the Alpine Club, 
and seemed reasonable enough at the outset; 
they seemed preposterously cheap when we 
had done with them. 

The guide collects our spare clothing and 
refreshments and puts them across his mule, 
and then, calling on us to mount, he leads the 
way. 

The prospect of an ascent on mule-back 
of fifteen miles is not exhilarating, but when 
we are told it would take us fully six hours 
we settled down to it in a business-like 
fashion, proceeding in Indian file, with a lad, 
Alphonso, on foot to look after the mules, 
but we hope not to walk the whole way. 

On the left we pass the Monti Rossi, two 
mountains between 6,000 and 7,000 feet 
high, thrown up by one of the eruptions of 
Etna. Thenthere are nothing before us but 
masses of tiny vines some two or three feet 
high, which we suppose are the last traces 
of vegetation we shall see. But no, we soon 
come to quite a distinct zone or belt of 
woodland, called J? Bosco, or the wood, which 
extends in width about six miles, and is 
three miles deep. Hitherto, we have been 
ploughing our way through loose cinders 
with a dreary waste of land on either hand, 
but now the scene changes suddenly, and as 
pleasantly. For an hour we are riding 
through a wood of small trees, of oak, beech, 
and cork; the roadway is no longer of loose 
cinders, but of huge bolders of lava, over 
which, or around which, the mules mount 
or creep as may seem best to them ; for by 
this time we are quite persuaded that we are 
at their mercy, and that these patient, hardy 
animals will well earn the money charged 
for them. 

The moon has risen, and this part of the 
ride is as pleasant as it is picturesque. But 
beyond the wood the dreary waste begins, 
not to end till we retrace our steps on the 
morrow. After a little more than two hours’ 
ride we come to the Woodman’s House, of 
which we avail ourselves for a rest and for 
some water for selves and beasts. Again 
mounting, we start for our next stage, the 
English House, or Casa degl’ Inglesi, at. the 
base of the cone of Etna, and which has been 
placed there by the Italian Alpine Club, 
where travellers may rest and get a shake- 
down before ascending to the crater. 

This stage of three hours and a half is 
probably the most depressing ride either of 





us has ever had, or could possibly have. | 





Usually in mountain climbing there is much 
to delight and to reward one in the ascent ; 
there are halting-places where one gets 
visions of beauty delightful in themselves, 
even if they are not an earnest of still more 
extensive ones to come. But here there is 
nothing for the eye to rest on to please; 
everything by way of vision or suggestion is 
gloomy and depressing. Leaving behind all 
trees, and after a while even the hills, on 
which a few hardy shrubs had struck root 
and asserted themselves, we enter on a 
dreary waste of lava, unrelieved by any 
object to cheer or enliven us. Far as the 
eye can see—and the moon is at the full— 
there is nothing but a scene of sombre vast- 
ness—one vast waste of present desolation 
and of former destruction. 

After some well-intentioned efforts to 
throw off the gloom which oppresses us all, 
we are forced to yield to the influence of the 
surroundings, which settles down upon us 
like a nightmare, our one hope—to come te 
the end of our funereal ride. By-and-by the 
white front of the English House presents 
itself, shining like a friendly beacon in the 
moonlight; but even then this relief is 
tempered with disappointment, as we learn 
we are more than an hour’s ride from it. 

The way is almost perpendicular, so that 
the mules toil on at a snail’s pace, quite at 
their own discretion, for the cold has become 
intense, and we are glad to thrust our hands 
in our pockets. We could have slept away 
the tedious minutes, and thus shut out the 
dreary panorama, but the cold prevents us. 
We have nothing to do but to stare at the 
whitewashed front of the English House, and 
wonder if we are ever to reach it. 

Never was hostelry more welcome when 
at length, at half-past twelve, we reach the 
top; and never had hostelry less to offer to 
tired and dispirited wayfarers. A bundle of 
straw is all that is available as a bed, and 
from this two men have to be aroused, who 
had gone to sleep. The cold is intense, and 
no covering is provided. Fortunately, we 
creep under a corner of a rug brought with 
us, but even then it is too cold to sleep, and 
we are glad when the guide comes to call us. 
At a quarter to four we start for the summit, 
our party being increased by two Sicilian 
generals and a captain, with their two 
guides, 

We hope to reach the summit before sun- 
rise, but we little reckon the difficulty of this 
two-mile ascent. At first our path lies over 
loose scorize or ashes, into which our feet 
sink to the depth of several inches. By-and- 
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by the mountain-side becomes steeper, and 
the pathway is over hard lava, in which the 
guides with their axes have to cut niches, in 
which our feet may find safe hold. It is 
trying work, for an insecure foothold means 
a precipitate fall. Our alpenstocks greatly 
help us, resting on which every few minutes 
we take breath. Looking down, the Sicilian 
party is seen to be in trouble, and they 
presently give up the attempt. 

Before we reach the top the sun has risen, 
but in a mist, so that an earlier start would 
not have secured the view desired. But 
in spite of the mist the view is indescribably 
grand and extensive. Allaround and below 
us are the undulating sides of the mountain, 
which is more than ninety miles in circum- 
ference at its base. Beyond, on every hand, 
stretches away the island of Sicily, with its 
variegated landscapes, fringed with the blue 
sea. Of course the extent of our view, grand 
as it is, is circumscribed by the mist, so that 
it may be well to quote from Murray what 
may be seen under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances. It says: “ Perhaps from no 
spot on earth’s surface are the splendours of 
creation seen to more advantage. This 
pinnacle, on the brink of a bottomless abyss, 
commands a prospect which for extent and 
majesty, and for the combinations it presents 
of the sublime and beautiful, is unrivalled. 
Admiral Smyth calculates a hundred and 
thirty miles as the radius of vision from the 
summit, which would give a circumference of 
nine hundred and thirty-seven miles.” 

Grand as is the panorama that opens up 


before and around one, the scene which the | 


crater itself affords is no less imposing and 
unique in its way. Creeping over to the 
summit, and lying down, with covered nose 
and mouth, to protect them from the fumes 
of sulphur which rise up from a thousand 
fissures, we peer down into the awful abyss. 
The sides are almost perpendicular, coloured 
by the sulphur, but relieved by patches of 
green and brown. Every now and again we 


bury our faces, as the wind blows such fumes | 


of sulphur across them as threaten to blind 
and choke us. We strain our eyes to peer 
into the recesses of this awful gulf, but all 
in vain. Far, far down beyond our sight 
the unfathomable chasm yawns, and we 
cannot help letting our fancy picture, all 
too faintly, what awful eruptions might come 
forth from these hidden depths. 

One of the guides rolls to the edge a huge 
stone, and prepares us for its descent. Over 
it goes, but it seems minutes before it 
reaches the bottom, and when it does there 
is not simply the sound of a great crash, but 
a series of thunder peals, which travel round 
the sides of the crater, and reverberate again 
and again like a thunder-storm. 

Some idea of the size of the crater may be 
gathered from the fact that it is from two to 
three miles in circumference. 

Our way down is on the other side of the 
mountain, over loose fields of cindery lava, 
into which the legs sink, so that a precipitous 
descent is avoided. We reach the English 
House at seven, where we have an all too 
frugal breakfast, but where the Alpine Club 
has provided the unexpected but most to be 
desired of all commodities, ice, with which 
we refresh ourselves, till our teeth ache. 

At eight we begin our descent on the 
mules, which step out more briskly, but as 
carefully as in our ascent. At ten we reach 
the Woodman’s House, where we again rest 
and get some cool water. At twelve we reach 
Nicolosi, glad of the rest and shade from our 
four hours’ ride under a broiling sun. 

At Nicolosi we are grateful for a meal and 
for a refreshing wash, and then the carriage 
takes us back, after a pleasant and breezy 
drive of two hours, to Catania, where we 
gladly change our garments, and are then 
ready for another meal. As we sit on deck 
and look up at the grand old monarch, so 
innocent and harmless as we saw him, but so 
terrible as he has so often proved himself 
to be, we are intensely thankful that cir- 
cumstances have enabled us to make the 
ascent, 





TORCH-BEARERS OF CHRISTENDOM. 
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IV.—BLANDINA. 


- has often been said lately that there 

are battles which are entirely soldiers’ 
battles ; battles where it is not the skill of 
the generals which counts, but where the 


victory is won solely by the courage and 
coolness of the rank and file. It is such a 
battle in Christian history which we are now 
about to describe ; and the task is the more 
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pleasant because it is on the conduct of the 
rank and file that the forward march of 
Christianity eventually depends. It is not 
enough, even in a bird’s-eye view of the his- 
tory of Christianity, that we should glance 
only at those great names which rise like 
mountain-peaks ; we must also take note of 
what is going on in the humble valleys of 
Christian life, and when we find that there 
also the fire of a divine heroism is burning 
in its fullest brightness, we shall understand 
better how it was that Christianity overcame 
the world. 

We pass, then, from the story of bishops 
and leaders of the Church to the story of a 
slave-girl. 

In the second century there existed at 
Lyons and Vienne, in Gaul, a flourishing 
Christian community, which appears to 
have derived its Christianity direct from 
Asia Minor, since one Attalus, a native of 
Pergamos, is mentioned as a “pillar and 
foundation of the Church” at Lyons; and 
this Church still maintained correspondence 
with the Church in Asia Minor. It is, in 
fact, from a letter of “the servants of Christ 
dwelling at Lyons and Vienne to the breth- 
ren in Asia and Phrygia,” that we have the 
story of the frightful persecution which broke 
out there in the year 177, in the reign of the 
wise and humane Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 
This document, like the letter of the Smyr- 
nan Church announcing the death of Poly- 
carp, is one of the few early and authentic 
Acts of the saints. It has every internal 
mark of genuineness ; it contains no miracu- 
lous events, not a single improbable incident ; 
its exquisite simplicity and high tone of 
Christian feeling place it above suspicion of 
forgery. 

The persecution at Lyons appears to have 
been an outbreak of popular fury, sanctioned 
by the local authorities and afterwards by the 
Emperor himself. A number of Christians 
were mobbed and arrested, and about ten 
fell away after sentence had been passed 
on them by the Imperial Legate, to the great 
sorrow and anxiety of those who had not yet 
been arrested, who, we are told, were always 
with the sufferers, and never left them. On 
the other hand, Vettius Epagathus, a Chris- 
tian of high social rank, was filled with such 
noble indignation on hearing the infamous 
charges brought by the pagans against the 
Christians, that he demanded to be heard in 
their defence, and thus involved himself in 
their condemnation. The arrests now con- 


tinued every day, until all those by whose 
work the Christian Church in that district | 








had been founded were in prison. The 
Roman law, that the witness of slaves against 
their masters could not be received, was set 
at naught, and by threats of torture heathen 
slaves were led to charge their Christian 
masters with unnatural crimes. But one 
poor Christian slave-girl, Blandina, showed 
so high a fortitude under the most atrocious 
sufferings that her name is the most illustrious 
among the noble band of the Lyons confessors. 

A diabolical ingenuity of cruelty was used 
to shake the confidence of the poor slave-girl. 
Lovingly does the letter of the Church dwell 
on the fact that the things that appear mean 
and contemptible to men, are most esteemed 
by God. What a solvent do those words 
point to of the old imperial tyranny, nay, and 
of all the tyrannies, aristocratical, feudal, and 
monarchical, which were to succeed it! The 
Church was the first to be able to admire the 
glory of God manifested in a slave-girl ; the 
world will be very slow to learn the teaching, 
but it will have to learn it in the end. “The 
mistress of Blandina, who was herself one of 
the martyrs, feared that feebleness of body 
would prevent her young servant from mak- 
ing a bold confession; but Blandina was 
filled with such power, that her ingenious 
tormentors, who relieved and succeeded one 
another from morning till night, confessed 
that they were overcome, and had nothing 
more that they could inflict upon her. Only 
amazed that she still continued to breathe 
after her whole body was torn asunder and 
pierced, they testified that one single kind of 
the torture inflicted was of itself enough to 
destroy life, without resorting to so many 
and such excruciating sufferings as these. 
But this blessed saint, as a noble wrestler, in 
the midst of her confession itself, renewed her 
strength, and to repeat, ‘Iam a Christian, 
no wickedness is carried on by us,’ was to 
her rest, refreshment, and relief from pain.” 

The torturing process. seems to have been 
continued for many days. Of one of the 
martyrs it was said that his body was just one 
wound, mangled and lacerated, so that it had 
entirely lost the appearance of a human form; 
yet he still lived. In the intervals they were 
confined in a prison so dismal and suffocating 
that many perished there. “ Yet though de- 
prived of all human aid they were strength- 
ened by the Lord, and filled with power 
from Him both in body and mind, and they 
even stimulated and encouraged the rest.” 
One of those who had renounced the faith 
under torture was encouraged to triumph 
over a naturally frail and timid character, 
and to make a good confession. 
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Though the Church of Lyons seems to 
have been of comparatively recent founda- 
tion, its bishop, Pothinus, was more than 
ninety years of age. In spite of his age and 
weakness he was dragged before the tribunal. 
“Who is the God of the Christians ?” asked 
the Legate. “If thou art worthy thou shalt 
know,” was the calm answer of the frail old 
man. The mob, which throughout this 
persecution displayed the peculiar cruelty 
which is the special attribute of French 
mobs, fell upon him and abused him so 
much that after he was carried to prison he 
expired in two days. 

The Christians who still survived were at 
last brought out of prison to be cast to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre. Blandina 
was hung out on a gibbet to be attacked by 
the beasts. Stretching out her arms in the 
form of a cross, she appeared to the Christian 
combatants as a living symbol of their cruci- 
fied Lord, and her earnest prayer filled them 
with new ardour for the conflict. But the 
sufferings of Blandina were not yet at an 
end. The wild beasts, gorged with other 
victims, refused to touch her, and she was 
remanded to prison. Several others were 
also remanded, in spite of the outcries of the 
mob, the Legate having learned that one of 
them at least was a Roman citizen. He 
thought it necessary to consult the Emperor 
himself as to what should be done with them. 
It is here that the humane Marcus Aurelius, 
the philosopher whose “ Meditations” still 
afford us such a delightful glimpse of a noble 
soul, becomes personally implicated in the 
persecution of the Christians. He wrote to 
the Legate that those who recanted should 
be dismissed, but that the others should be 
beheaded. A great deal has been written to 
explain why Marcus Aurelius should be 
found among the persecutors. The sum of 
it all is, that in those days, when the heathen 
religion was closely bound up with the State, 
and the Emperor was pontifex maximus, to 
defend the existing religion, and put down 
all attacks upon it, was part of the duty 
of a ruler, and the better the ruler the 
more conscientiously would he fulfil this 
duty. 

While Blandina and the other remanded 
martyrs were awaiting the Emperor's sen- 
tence their time was not idly spent. Many 
beautiful traits are recorded of their lovely 
humility and gentleness, and their Christian 
common-sense as well. They refused the 
title of martyrs, maintaining that Christ 
alone was the true and faithful Witness, and 
those who had sealed their testimony with 





their blood. They entreated the brethren to 
offer up incessant prayers that they might be 
made perfect. They prayed for those who 
were so bitter in hostility against them, that 
the sin might not be laid to their charge. 
But above all they sought to save those who, 
by their weakness in the hour of trial, had 
fallen from grace; the lapsed, who had 
escaped death, but were still lingering in 
prison. Arrogating no superiority over 
them, but showing a maternal compassion, 
they sought, out of the abounding life which 
they had received from the Father, to give 
life to their neighbours. Quickened by their 
prayers and their example, the lapsed “ re- 
traced their steps, were again endued with 
vital heat, and learned to make the confession 
of their faith. Much joy was thus created 
for the Church, their mother, for those whom 
she had brought forth as dead she received 
again as living.” Another story illustrates 
their simple wisdom. One of the martyrs 
named Alcibiades had been practising an 
ascetic life, and tried to carry it onin prison, 
refusing any food but bread and water. But 
it was revealed to Attalus, one of those who 
had already fought in the amphitheatre, and 
who had been remanded as a Roman citizen, 
that Alcibiades did not do well in not making 
use of the creatures of God, and affording an 
example of offence to others. ‘ Alcibiades 
therefore, in obedience to this, partook of all 
kinds of food, and gave thanks to God, for 
they were not destitute of divine grace, but 
the Holy Spirit was their counsellor.” 

The Emperor’s answer had arrived, but 
the prisoners were kept till the time of the 
great annual fair at Lyons, which was also 
the great festival of the worship of Augustus, 
when multitudes of people from all nations 
were accustomed to assemble there, and were 
then brought forth to furnish a spectacle for 
the holiday. Those who were Roman citizens 
were beheaded, and the rest thrown to the 
wild beasts. Yet to gratify the mob, the 
Legate did not scruple to order one of the 
Roman citizens, Attalus, to the combat with 
wild beasts, in spite of the imperial letter. 
The martyrdom of Attalus, who survived his 
fight with the beasts, was completed by 
placing him in a red-hot iron chair, where he 
died, protesting with his last breath the inno- 
cence of the Christians. 

Blandina, and a boy of fifteen named Pon- 
ticus, were reserved till the last day of the 
gladiatorial. shows. Every day they were 
brought to witness the tortures of the others, 
and every kind of torture was used to force 
their submission. Under these torments, 
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Ponticus died, after showing great fortitude, was despatched. Even the Gentiles confessed 


being constantly encouraged by the exhorta- | 
tions of Blandina. “But the blessed Blan- | 
dina, last of all, as a noble mother that had | 
animated all her children, and sent them as | 
victors to the great King, herself going over 
the ground of all the conflicts her children 
had endured, hastened at last to join them 
with joy and rejoicing at the event, as if she 


were invited to a marriage feast, and not to | 
And then after | 
scourging, after exposure to the beasts, after | 


be cast to wild beasts. 


that no woman amongst them had ever 
endured sufferings as many and as great as 
these.” The sight of the noble constancy of 
the Christians seems in this as in many other 


| cases to have only heightened the fury of the 


mob, instead of conciliating sympathy. The 
savage hostility of the populace was con- 
tinued even to the mangled remains of the 
martyrs. They were burnt to ashes, and 
cast into the Rhone, that not a vestige of 
them might remain. And the comment of 


roasting, she was finally thrown into a net | even the most moderate on the marvellous 
and cast before a bull, and when she had | victory of faith over suffering, of the soul 
been well tossed by the beast, and had now | over the body, which they had just witnessed 


no longer any sense of what was being done 
to her by reason of her firm hope, confidence, 


faith, and communion with Christ, she too | 


was, “ Where is their God, and what good 
has their religion been to them, which they 
preferred to their own life ?” 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ All things bright and beautiful.” 
Lesson: Romans xii. 


“ ¢)VERCOME evil with good ” is the clos- 

ing cry of one of the most beautiful 
chapters outside the chapters of the Gospels 
which the whole Bible contains. I want you 
to understand what good is. There is none 
good but God, and those who are like Him. 
But there are moments in which men are 
good, only moments; but in these they are 
like what God is, and is always They are 
full of loving-kindness and self-forgetfulness, 
have no fear of pain or death, or indeed of 
anything but of being cowardly, mean, or 
selfish. And these moments of beautifulness 
are like what the whole life and being will 
be when they are what God wants them to 
be ; they are a kind of first-fruits, one ear of 
ripe corn in a field full of ears all green yet ; 
one flower opened in a garden which is as 
yet only in hard green bud and leaf. 

My story is of men who were just a little 
good with the beautiful goodness of God. 
It is of soldiers, English soldiers, who showed 
that they could fight and conquer what was 
mean and unworthy in themselves ; and that, 
the Bible says, shows a greater greatness in 
men than their rushing in the face of bursting 
bombshells and blazing muskets to take a 
city. The world does not think so, but God 
thinks so, and He is the best judge. They 


were on board a ship sailing from England 
to aforeign land. They were off the African 
coast, and the sun had set. 


The pleasant 








| sounds of the soldiers’ wives gaily gossipping 
as they sat about with their mending on the 
deck, and the laughter of their little children 
| breaking on the pleasant stillness of the 
| evening air had died away ; soldiers and all, 
| save the night watch of the ship, had gone to 
bed and were fast asleep, when suddenly 
| everybody started in their beds. There was 
the sound as of thunder, and the ship shook 
from stem to stern, and stood still. ‘ What 
is that?” everybody asked. In another 
moment it was too clear what it was. The 
ship in her race before the wind had driven 
upon a rock so terribly as to make a great 
gash in her side through which the waters 
were already rushing and flooding the place. 
Everybody seized clothing and children, and 
rushed tothe deck. It was dark. The only 
light was from the stars; but they could 
make out that the ship was fixed upon a rock 
and rapidly filling and sinking. The ship was 
wrecked. Women began to wail, children to 
ery and cling to their fathers. Sixty men 
were told off tothe pumps to pump the water 
out of the ship, if possible to keep it afloat 
till daylight; but their pumping was vain. 
Work as they would, the waters gained on 
them tremendously. Cargo and all that was 
in the ship was got up and thrown overboard 
to lighten it, anything to keep it afloat till 
the morning ; but all was vain. It was going 
down, deeper and deeper into the sea. 

The command was given to lower the boats 
and abandon the ship. The women were to 
be got away first and the children. This is 
the law of the kingdom of God, women and 
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children first. The children, if only those can | 
be saved. The desperate question wherever | 
there is a spark of a soul divine is can they ? 
To God the greatest interest always belongs 
to the weakest and the least; and for these 
the greatest toil and danger are most readily | 
and gladly endured. And when of itself it | 





tops of their heads were seen disappearing in 
the sea. It was a terrible choice they made, 
more terrible even than it seemed ; for the 
seas there were full of sharks which, before 
they could drown, would seize and devour 
their limbs. Their last struggling moments 
might be full of horrible pains. 








comes to us to help the helpless, to face death | As the boats moved away, the temptation 
for their safety, and the natural fear of death | to plunge into the sea and swim after them 
is forgotten in the delight of making them | must have been terrible; to some of them 
safe, we are for the moment in that beautiful | doubly terrible, for were not their wives there? 
kingdom whose law is that the least is the | Were not their children there? Doubtless, 
greatest. to many a man among them, the longing 
With tremendous haste and earnestness, | to go after those boats was fearful ; there was 
but without flurry, the boats were got ready | more there than dear life itself. But they 
by some of the soldiers, while others of them | overcame it for the sake of all in them. 
took care of the little folks standing in their | They stood upon the deck, and in the dim 
night things. On reaching the water, the | light of the African night, the people in 
first boat was filled by a big wave and in-| the boats watched with unspeakable woe the 
stantly sank. The second was lowered, and | ship sink. They heard the loud cry “Fare- 
that was banged with such violence against | well,” then there was a death-bed stillness, a 
the ship’s side as to be shattered, and in bits | great swell and sob of waters, and all was 
it drifted away. Six hundred soldiers were | over. 
on board, and now, in the two boats, room| The conduct of those men was good. I 
was left for only sixty. Happily that was | have told you of it to help you to understand 
enough for the women and children. The what I mean by good. It is something which 
cords of these were loosened, the boats were | the deepest things in us like. It is some- 
lowered, and both safely floated. Now the | thing in the conduct of men which is like 
mothers, and boys and girls, were brought | God, the Good and only Good, and which 
one by one to the ship’s side and lowered | all mankind own to be beautiful; and have 
into the boats carefully till the last child | done for centuries of time, and will do for 


was safe and the last seat was filled. By 
this time the sinking ship was deep down in 
the water, and death was near to the men 
who had lowered the boats and with their 
own hands had filled them. They might 
have got into the boats themselves, and 
have rowed away and been saved. It was 
they who had had all the trouble ; and they 
loved life, and would have given all they 
possessed to save their lives; yet they of 
choice lowered the boats for others, filled 
them with others, and now watched them 
row away, and calmly stood waiting for death. 
They might have plunged into the water and 


centuries to come, indeed, for ever, because 


| we were all made to admire it in our Maker, 


God. 

These men had probably many bad habits; 
they had not always done the brave thing to 
women, nor always spoken the kind thing to 
children. I am not speaking of the men—of 
men there is none good—I am speaking only 
of this act of theirs, and how they went down 
to a fearful grave, carrying those two boats 
in their hearts, and were glad. 

All things from the heavens and the earth 
may go to their grave, but the goodness of 
such an act will endure. 








have followed the boats. The water was at 


their feet, but they stood. It rose to their | 


chests ; still, having done all, they stood, for 
if they tried to enter those vanishing boats, 
it would risk the lives of those women and 
children, and just then they had too high a 
sense of duty and were too noble and ge- 
nerous to do that. 

There was no rushing about, they stood 
still and orderly, as if they had been on their 


parade ground ; and all the while the wild | 


waters broke over the sinking ship, covered 
the deck, and rose about the knees and up to 
the breasts of the brave men, till only the 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Brightly gleam our banners.” 
Lesson: Psalm viii. 

I have spoken to you about “ good” and 
| have shown you that it is something in the 
| conduct and character of men which we can- 
not but admire and like in our deepest soul. 
How mighty very simple goodness is we may 
see in a little story I will tell you. It once 
appeared in the police reports of a New 
| York paper. The story is of a child in a 
night gown, well brought up; a true child, 
|} nothing but that; like the little countless 
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children who at six o’clock go to bed all over | said. Suddenly a great light shot out of a 
the world in the winter time ; who yet over- | lamp on to her, and she could see a dim face, 
came a big, hideous, dangerous man who | It was a mask, the mask of a face of a man. 
could have ended its little life ata blow. His | She looked up at it with the earnest, as- 
fist would have fallen and the child would | tonished entreaty which only the face of a 
have been dead. It was in his way, too, | perfectly innocent little child can wear. 
and hindering his plans; yet did he not} As this strange man in the passage had 
touch it, he could not. flashed out his bull’s-eye light, his big arm 
The Bible tells us that strength comes out | had lifted a bar to strike a deadly blow. 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings. It is| And, lo! it was achild; and ske stood in her 
all because they are so pure and innocent, | little night-gown looking at him. At the 
and so unconscious that they are beautiful. | sight of that calm pale little face, so pretty 
These are their brightly-gleaming banners | with timidity and love, his big arm sank back 
pointing to the sky, which make them all a| to its place at his side again. Every evil 
little army of the Lord God who sent them, | thought had faded. He was a burglar, a 
little weak things, strong in their very weak- | man who robs houses in the night. At the 
ness, This young and simple child was a little | touch of somebody’s hands, a pang had struck 
girl. Now, girls are naturally more nervous | to his heart, and he thought of a deadly con- 
than boys and of weaker frame. God has} flict, such as he had had before and was 
made them so. Yet are they often more | ready for again. And if anything but that 
brave than boys; and when they are doing | pretty little upturned bewildered face there 
anything for those they love, God seems to| had met him he would have throttled it or 
send greater strength of heart into them. struck it dead at a blow and have been off. 
And what happened, too, happened in the | But now the man stood touched and sad 
night. The chimes in the spire of the tall| and subdued. ‘Who are you?” she said 
church standing up in the dark sky outside | with just a little tremble in her voice, yet 
close by the house had just struck a quarter | with the music and calmness in the tone 
past one o'clock. It was an hour past mid-| which pure childhood alone confers — her 
night. The house was all dark and still | eyes fixed on his, anxiously looking up for 
save for the low murmuring wind. And| his answer. He had never heard anything 
this tiny girl was all alone. She had just | exactly like that ‘Who are you?” It quite 
awoke from her first sleep. Something | unnerved him. 
had startled her, but she did not know that “You little dear,” he said, and took his 
it had. Her first thought was of her mother, | mask off his face and bent down and kissed 
who was not well and was sleeping in another | her. “Iam a burglar,” he continued, half 
room. She sat up in bed, leaning her elbow | smiling, while she still looked him straight 
on her pillow, and thought awhile ; and then | in the face. She was a Quaker child, and had 
she told herself that it would be nice to just | as yet heard nothing about housebreakers 
go and peep into her mother’s room, very | and their dangerous and cruel ways. She had 
very quietly, and see if she wanted anything. | somewhere seen masks on boys’ faces in fun, 
She accordingly slipped down off her bed | which she did not like. Butthe man scarcely 
and groped her way to thedoor. She opened | looked like fun, yet he seemed a kindly man. 
the door. All was silent and quite dark, | Perhaps it was disagreeable fun. With a 
save a window softly rattled with the wind. | little more fear in her voice she said, “ If 
It was the only sound in the house. She | you please, will you burgle me, for my 
entered the passage and turned and went tip-| mother is poorly.” The last words had a 
toe towards her mother’s room with her | pleading earnestness in them. And then 
hands held out. | she added with almost a smile, “T’ll give you 
Gentle as was her opening of the door, | my doll if you will.” 
it had been heard by ears not her mother’s.| It matters not by what name we call men, 
A man was in the passage, and at the low | burglars, or merchants, or priests; nor how 
sound of the slowly turning handle he had | far,they have got away from God. At the 
been startled and had stood still and had | touch of one bit of His own spirit of innocence 
instantly shut up a lamp he carried. Cau-| and purity and goodness they are all brought 
tiously she went groping her way, through | back to Him, and to themselves, and over- 
the dark long passage, when suddenly her | flow with beautiful feelings and benedictions. 
outstretched hands touched something. Her} Big tears came into the man’s eyes. He 
heart went pitter patter and she thought to| put his hand on the little head, and said, as 
herself, What is it? ‘It is somebody,” she | best he could, “God bless you,” and turning 
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away with a sob went his way down-stairs, | of Jesus, is seen in the story of a Moravian 


opened the front door and let himself out 


into the street, where the police were walk- | 


ing about, forgetting all need of care to avoid | 


arrest, in the thought of that child’s face 
and her strange desire, “ Burgle me, please.” 
Almost before he had entered the street, a 
hand was laid upon his shoulder. It was a 
policeman’s hand. He made no resistance. 
He had plenty of muscular power and could 


missionary, who had put his whole heart and 
life into the hands of Jesus and looked to 
Him to see how to live. It happened in the 
West Indies. 

It was in those days, now happily gone— 
gone by the noble zeal and daring of a few 
of our brave fathers—the days of negro 


| slavery, when men with white skins thought 
|it manly and right to own black men and 


have wrenched himself loose, and have 
thrown the policeman to the ground. But | 


he did not think of his strength ; he was not 
an animal at all just then; he was all soul, 
in which there was an uncommon sacred- 
ness and joy—his physical power was use- 
less. He was as gentle as anybody could 
have wished. He was led away, scarcely 
seeming to mind. He did not say a word, 
but went his way to the lock-up absorbed 
in the memory of the little figure in the 
night-gown, saying, ‘‘ Burgle me, please, for 
my mother is poorly!” Next morning, 
the magistrate sentenced him to imprison- 
ment, against which he made no protest. 
But one thing he begged as a favour, that 
“the little miss” he had seen at the house 
he had entered might come to see him before 
he was “ put away.” And she was permitted 
tocome. When she stood on the floor of 
his cell, he took her little hand in his and, 
as only deeply moved men can, he kissed it 
and wet it with a tear, having that feel 
within him which makes it easy and delight- 
ful to believe that there is both heaven and 


God, and that we were indeed, as the Bible | 


says, made for both. 

The little child did not understand what 
it all meant. But she would have given all 
that she had, to take that nice man out of 
that dreadful house, as she heard the keys 
turning and the bolts falling behind her, as 
they led her out again. She would perhaps 
have made a good citizen of him; but law 


women, as they owned dogs, and to treat 
them worse than they treated dogs. In those 
days, God in heaven heard many sobs and 
bitter cries, and moans, which He does not 
hear now, and He was angry as He is not 
angry now. He is angry with wickedness 
still, but not with the wickednesses and 
cruelties of slavery ; for disciples of Jesus have 
joined hearts and hands and voices and have 
put them down. They have set the slaves 
all free. If there are bells hung in heaven— 
perhaps there are, even though there are no 
churches there—the day this Christian deed 
was done, I think they must have been set 
swinging to peal out the wild joy it brought 
to the hearts of the angels of God. One 
of the purposes for which Jesus came to 
earth was to set slaves free. But, bells or 
no bells in heaven, there is a throne of judg- 
ment there; and all slaveholders have gone 
before that, to be judged for the deeds they 
did in the body as you and I and all the 
world must one day be judged before it, by 
Him that sitteth thereon, to whom the colour 
of a man’s skin and the shape of his skull 
are of no count; and who Himself feels all 
sufferings and thinks much of sufferings, 


| sorrows, and tears; and who hates cruelty 


prefers to have its own way, and it believes | 


in overcoming evil with something more sub- 
stantial than good. Let us preserve harm- 
less and pure hearts, and a love to everybody 
that casts out fear ; let us be good and, with 
our ordinary acquaintances at least, we may 


follow in the ways of Jesus, and gently and | 
at last : for God is love. 


mightily draw men to us, and towards Him 
also whom we are a little like. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Lo at noon ’tis sudden night.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiii. 33—46, 
A still higher overcoming of evil with 
good, because a way still more like the way 








and will humble and put down the proud 
and the selfish, however well dressed they 
have been, and however much the world has 
thought of them. They have all heard 
these terrible, tender words of the Great 
Lord and Brother of us all: “Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” The man 
who carries a cruel heart, or anything that 
“hurts or destroys,” carries with him nails 
and hammer, thorns and spear, with which to 
hurt and crucify the Son of God afresh. And 
He carries, too, his own sentence, “ Depart,” 


Let us just think a moment of the time of 
my story, and of what the poor negroes 
suffered then. They knew the love of 
liberty, yet were they driven into market- 
places like cattle, and were sold at the 
hammer by auction. Fathers and mothers, 
and husbands and wives, among them knew 
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what your father and mother know, the in- 


stinct which would rather lose life than lose 
one another. Yet wedded lives were separated, 
the wife was sold to this man, the husband 
to that, the children to somebody else, and, 
torn asunder, were sent hither and thither, 
to meet no more. 

They had flesh as tender as yours, yet were 
they driven with whips, which their drivers 
cracked as waggoners will crack their whips; 
and, when weary in their march, or faint of 
thirst, or sick of heart, they lagged, they were 
often lashed on their bare limbs till the flesh 
rose in wales and blisters, and the blood oozed 
out. A mad driver might settle what they 
should have, and there was none to defend. 
In their owner’s field they picked cotton, to 
make money for him and his family to keep 
house and horse and carriage with, and to take 
pleasures—and were in charge of proud, dis- 
dainful overlookers, who, whip in hand, kept 
them at work. If, in the long, weary years, 
they omitted some duty, all the wild blood 
of their angry masters was at liberty to 
break out on them, and do its worst. They 
were felled to the earth with a blow, like a 
bullock, or chained with steel to a flogging- 
post and flogged, it might be to death, just 
as the fiery passion of their owners chose. 
They were their master’s property, and 
nobody would interfere. Of nights they 
were herded together in sheds like cattle, 
and were fed like them, often with every 
accompaniment of infamy and shame. When 
they died they were buried like dogs ; indeed 
dogs were more fortunate than slaves. They 
sometimes ran away; they fled to forests 
and swamps, and were followed with hue and 
cry ; bloodhounds were set to scent them, 
as fox-hounds are set to scent an English 
fox, fillmg the forest with their clamour. 
But a fox can brick itself up in a drain, or 
escape to the safe depths of its hole. Not 
so the slave ; for him there was no refuge 
but to be buried in the grave. The clergy 
were against him, saying that the Bible taught 
he was accursed, that God had appointed 
him to his lot. The people were against 
him ; it was the law of the land, the judges 
said so. Then his master had paid for him, 
and property must not be stolen. Judges, 
people, clergy—to their shame be it said—all 
were on the side of the master, because they 
went by books, and Acts of Parliament, and 
reasonings, and not by the spirit of fairness 
in them, and their feel as to what was 
beautiful and good. The poor slave fled, 
not knowing where he went, only avoiding 
houses and churches, on and on and on, to 
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clear himself of the hot pursuers behind. 
But almost all hunts ended in the man’s 
capture or his death. Bloodhounds fixed 
their terrific fangs in him, and held him till 
his owners came up, or a bullet reached him 
—for his -master would shoot at him as a 
mad dog—and sent him sprawling headlong, 
and dead. Happy indeed was the man who 
ended his race thus; for if captured, he was led 
home to nameless tortures, by way of warn- 
ing to slaves who might be tempted to follow 
his example. No sadder lot ever fell to man 
than the lot of a slave. 

Yet, sad as it was, there was once a man who 
deliberately chose to endure it. He was a 
white-skinned man, not a negro ; but he chose 
to be sold with the negro lots in the market- 
place, to cease to be his own, to give up his 
freedom, to be any man’s whoever might buy 
him. He chose to go driven to the fields, to 
work through long days under broiling suns, 
as slaves did, while mad drivers snapped 
at him, and wrapped their lash occasionally 
round his bare limbs, as they did to other 
slaves. He chose to be fed like the pigs, as 
they were; to be squeezed into sleeping- 
huts, sickened with their smell, and to be 
made half dead for want of air, as they were. 
He chose to go his whole life a slave’s daily, 
weary round of task and misery, to be ended 
only in the grave, as was theirs. He chose 
it, too, all of love and free will, unhesitat- 
ingly, and with thankful delight. When 
he had made up his mind to this step, he 
told his friends. For one instant, they 
were paralysed ; then they plunged into all 
kinds of entreaties to dissuade him from so 
amazing a course. “Are you mad? Do I 
hear you aright? A slave! Selling yourself 
to be a slave!” they exclaimed, not believ- 
ing their ears. Yet he stood calm and re- 
solved, with only a deep, sacred smile on his 
face as he heard and saw their bewilderment. 
He knew what they meant. And as they 
looked at his calm, strong face, a great dread 
seized them. He was clearly in earnest. 
Then they turned on him looks of sorrow, 
and pleaded that if not for his own yet for 
their sake he would give up his idea, and 
stay with them. He did not speak, only for 
a moment the smile left his face. He was 
no stranger to their reasons ; he honoured 
them for their love of him, but he could not 
yield to them. And they knew why ; but it 
seemed altogether too sad; they could not 
bear it. But something told them that his 
resolve was not to be changed. So their 
opposition ceased, and they broke into tears, 
and let him go; and, painful as it was, 
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ing. 

His reason for his strange step was a great 
longing to tell the slaves something which 
would make their lives less unendurable. He 


wanted to tell them of Christ ; he wanted to | 


lead them to the refuge of the distressed ; and 
as he was, he could not even speak to them. 
He had a white skin, and white skins they 
hated. None of them would hear him. Was 
it not white men who had robbed their lives 
from them, and white men who oppressed 
and hurt them? And more, he would not 
even be allowed to preach to them unless he 
told them that it was God’s will they should 
be slaves ; and commanded them, in His name, 
to submit, as their masters’ clergy told them ; 


they could not help giving him their bless- 


abominable. These slave-drivers were Chris- 


| tians ; they called themselves Christians, and 





they made Christianity hateful and the 
Christian’s God hateful. All that the slaves 
knew of these whites’ God was that He was 
the friend and patron of the cruelest and 
wickedest of robbers. What good could it 
be to hear of such a God as that? They 
were savage with all the whites and with all 
that belonged to them. 

But this white man was of another heart. 
When they understood why he had come ; 
why he toiled and suffered with them; why 
he had taken upon him the form of a slave, 
that it was all because he would teach them 
that God was not like their inhuman masters, 


| nor like their masters’ clergy, but one who 


and made it appear as if God was at the | 


back of all their woe, as if He were their 


oppressor, as if by His will it was they were | 


bought, and sold, and driven. 
slaves even would receive him, he could not get 
in to them with his good tidings of God till 
he had got side by side with them, and had 
won their faith in himself. So he would be- 
come like them. He would toil with them 
and suffer with them, and at night, when the 
day was done, kneel amongst them in their 
huts, and pray amongst them, and take his 
wearinesses and his sorrows to his God, and 
show them the way to the slaves’ Friend, to 
his God and their God, his Father and their 
Father. They would believe in an earnest- 
ness like that. They would lend an ear 
to him then and hear him. And all their 
shameful doubts against the good God would 
vanish. His words would tell them some- 
thing about Him which his own life would 
make them understand. They could hear 
the good tidings of God and know and feel 
what they meant in no other way, and hear 
them and know them they must. So he re- 
solved and was glad. 

The slave-market was held, and the mis- 
sionary was sold. He was driven off with 
other slaves, that had been bought by the man 
who bought him, away to their master’s fields. 
He toiled with them, suffered with them, 


lived as they lived; and as he stood at his | 


labour and as he sat in his hut, he pointed | 
them to that rest of the weary, that joy of | 
the sad—Jesus, and comforted them with the 


And if the | 
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bore their sorrows and sicknesses, and was 
in deep and real sympathy with them—when 
they understood all this their hearts were 
opened, and in their simple way they began 
to hear about and to welcome a God and 
Father, who was like that child of His whom 
they admired and wondered at so much. He 
had given himself for them—a free man for 
slaves—that he might bring them to God. 

And they heard him gladly. There was 
no dread in their hearts as they listened to 
him. No cloud of sullenness nor flash of 
anger crossed their faces as they looked 
up to one who daily endured so much on 
their behalf. ‘ Hosanna!” their hearts said ; 
“ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord !” 


FOURTH EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ Now the day is over.” 
Lesson : John xii. 23—33. 


Now let me say one thing more to you 
about overcoming evil with good. Lives that 
do that are what the Bible calls exalted lives. 
They are the kings of the earth, as God 
counts kings, and Jesus is the Prince of such 
kings. For Jesus, of them all, most fully, 
most wholly and gloriously gave Himself to 
overcome evil with good, without the least 
idea of having anything in return. His sole 
joy was that others should have something. 
They would have a new idea of their God— 
a better, a more beautiful and ennobling idea 
of Him. That was all; and that was His 
everything. Wherefore "God highly exalted 


comfort wherewith he himself was comforted | Him, and gave Him a name above every 


of God. 

That glorious man was overcoming evil | 
with good. Alas! the very worst of all the 
evils in the world is that evil which men do 
who profess to be godly and good; they 
make the very names God and goodness 








name. You must not think of God exalting 
by mere lifting up, as you might exalt a 
brick from the floor to the mantel- -piece by 
lifting it up, or as a brutal man might be 
exalted from the ranks to reign over a people. 
God exalts people, as He exalts trees_from 
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little saplings to mighty forest giants, to | The ‘chief of the evils with which Jesus 
tower above all the trees around and spread | had to deal and overcome was one similar to 
their great arms abroad, by giving them! the evil the Moravian missionary deplored. 
sound hearts and vigour, and making them | Where Jesus lived and died, men thought of 
grow in grace, and “beauty, and nobleness. | God as one who rev enged Himself on His 
Kings of men He makes as He makes kings | enemies, stoned and strangled men and 
of the forest. First, He puts the feel of it | women after they had sinned, in a determined 
in them. Or better, let us take the simpler | effort to put sin down. They thought of 
figure of Jesus. A selfish man is like a corn | Him as being a year without a visit from 
of wheat: it is a corn of wheat; it is that, | men, and then allowing only a high official to 
and remains that, and nothing more. But if | approach Him in costly robes, amid the reek 
self dies, he is like a corn of wheat which | of blood and fumes of incense. Jesus wanted 
has fallen into the ground and has died, and | all such thoughts to cease. They thought that 
out of it there springs up another life, larger, | God forgave nobody without money and 
nobler ; worth fifty, sixty, and a hundred | without price. He must have shekels and 
times as much. The self of that little girl | costly offerings even from the poor, from the 
you remember standing in her night-gown | widows, and from the fatherless; Jesus 
there in that passage, at a quarter past one | wanted all such thinkings’to cease, and so 
in the night, had died when she wished that | He lived with the people. For thirty years He 
strange-looking man to do his disagreeable | worked side by side with them; He suffered 
fun to her, not to her mother. The self in | their sufferings, was made under their law ; 
those soldiers on that shattered and sinking | He went to their Temple and their syna- 
ship on the coast of Africa had died when | gogues, and heard their services and their 
they found joy in cramming other people | sermons. And when He had become perfect 
into the boats they themselves had lowered | through suffering, He let their clergy and 
and got ready, and then were content to be | masters, and those who ruled over them, 
drowned. That missionary had died to self | know who He was, and why He was found 
when, for the good of slaves, he sold himself | “in fashion as a man,” and they hated Him, 
to slavery. and caught Him, and put Him to death with 
It would seem foolish to speak of all these | all kinds of infamous procedure. Still, in 
as having exalted life, and not exalted life | that most sacred and dreadful moment of His 
alone, but exalted joy—joy of the heavenly | life He glorified the name He had come to 
sort. That missionary drudging the day | declare. He took the veil from the Holy of 
long, while the sun broils him, a driver goes | Holies, as the people thought the place of 
round with him, snapping his whip at his|the presence of God and of His mercy- 
bare back ; and sweaty men are squeezed up | seat, at the Temple. He abolished media- 
against him in sickly-smelling huts; dis-| torial priests, by letting whosoever would 
gusted with his food ; deafened with noise, | come to Him, come to Him as near as they 
and going a whole life without the right to | would, near enough to spear Him, to spit 
do one single thing as he liked; it would | upon Him, to slap Him on the head. They 
seem that he, at least, lived a life degraded | made Him faint and dizzy, and jaceaasictalile 
and miserable. For a life exalted and blessed | depressed. Deeper darkness, keener sorrow 
we should be told to look to that slave’s| short of absolute despair, never man knew. 
wealthy owner and his merry children. But, | Yet He endured it all, and forgave them all. 
foolish as it seems to the worldly mind, it is | They were near to His body, but they were 
that missionary whom God counts happiest | far nearer to His heart. He could meet 
and highest. Men’s views of things are so| their hurting and scorn and death, but 
shallow ; the most learned of them are as | He would not, could not in any wise cast 
shallow as the rest. It was so in Paul’s day. | one of them out of His heart. So simply 
Then “the wisdom of God was foolishness ‘and gloriously died Jesus. And “God 
with men,” he said, and it is exactly the | was in Christ.” And this is why God in 
same to-day. Of the two, Queen Victoria or | the dying of Jesus reconciles the world 
the penniless Nazareth carpenter who simply | unto Himself, and why the name of Jesus 
set Himself to live the will of God, the world | is above every name that man or angel can 
still counts the Queen’s the more exalted and | speak. 
enviable life. But in all the earth there is We must in our little way follow Jesus; 
no place so honoured in God’s eyes as the} be children of the same pitiful, merciful, and 
place of that carpenter’s feet. The world has | approachable God, and conquer the ugly by 
never contained a life so exalted, so blessed. the beautiful, the evil by the good. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


[LD YOUNG, who has just been called to ocenpy 

the Chair of the Wesleyan Conference, enjoys 
the unprecedented distinction of being the first pre- 
sident who is also the son of a president. The honour, 
unless memory plays us false, has more than once | 
been repeated in the same family, but this is the first | 
instance of its transmission through two generations 
from father to son. Dr. Young has already had a | 
career of varied honour and usefulness. He was for | 
some time one of the theological tutors in the Wes- 
leyan colleges, and for the last five years he has | 
served the Conference as secretary, so that he will | 
bring rich and wide experience to his new position of 
responsibility. The times will need all his power 
and faculty. The great project of the London Mis- | 
sion still seems to waver in the balance, and the suc- | 
cess of the bolder policy is not yet assured. And 
then the stir and stress caused in Wesleyan circles 
by the recent election have not yet passed away, and | 
the excitement occasioned by the controversy is still 
keen : the vexed question of the attitude to be taken 
by ministers in regard to political conflicts has still 
to be settled, and will task tact and judgment to the 
uttermost. Nor must we forget that the president 
stands at the head of an elaborate and intricate 
organization, and that he has the ultimate responsi- 
bility for the control of a marvellous machine. He 
is the centre of a great system, and has to bear a 
burden which only the strongest and most vigorous 
natures can sustain. Dr. Young’s friends and ad- 
mirers in all churches will unite in wishing for him 
a prosperous and peaceful year of office. 


PUBLICITY AND POLICE CASES. 


Is it not time that steps should be taken to check 
the indiscriminate publication of the proceedings in 
our courts of law? During the last few weeks we 
have day after day been inundated with the most 
nauseous details of a loathsome scandal, published 
merely to satisfy a morbid and prurient curiosity. 
The great newspapers of London have filled as 
many columns with their reports as if the fate of a 
nation hung in the balance. All day long the tele- 
graph has been at work pouring the muddy stream 
into every nook and corner of the land. No one 
supposes, or even suggests, that any good result has 
been aimed at or secured by the world-wide pub- 
licity given to this horrible story of intrigue and 
crime. Innocent minds have been polluted ; depths 
of impurity unknown before have been suggested 
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| stated and the result. It is idle to say that the world 








to many; and all this degradation and defilement 
has been wrought without a particle of good to set | 
off against so much evil: it has been all loss, no | 
gain. Why should not the publication of evidence 
in such cases be prohibited? The charge might be 
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ought to possess the evidence for a person’s inno- 
cence or guilt, for already in innumerable cases we 
are content with the few lines in which the case and 
its issue are recorded. We are content to know no 
more when those involved are comparatively obscure 
or insignificant ; why should we not apply the same 
law universally? It would purify our Press to a 
wonderful extent. At present it is clear that the 
evil, if unchecked, will soon exclude newspapers 
from family reading. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION AND ENGLISH COMMERCE. 


There is a good deal of talk just now, and very 
foolish talk, for the most part, about over-education. 
It would be only too easy to find scores of unfortu- 
nate people who have been under-educated, or 
wrongly educated, but an over-educated person is a 
marvel that we do not meet with more than once or 
twice in a lifetime. Whatever may be wrong in 
our system of education, we may be quite sure that 
there is not too much education, though we may not 
give the right kind to the right people, it being so 
much easier, and more convenient at the moment, to 
make one huge uniform machine to grind away 
at every one without distinction. But we are not 
getting too much knowledge; and this fact comes 
out very clearly from the evidence contained in one 
of the Blue Books issued by the Royal Commission 
on the Depression of Trade. It appears that the 
Germans, for instance, have driven us out of several 
markets, because their merchants employ clerks and 
agents who write and speak the language of the 
country, while our men of business and their ser- 
vants do not. In other cases, the Germans and the 
Americans, not to mention others, set themselves to 
study the foreign markets, and to discover what 
their real needs are and how they can be satisfied. 
Enterprise like this is impossible without education, 
and here we are distanced again. At point after 
point we fail to hold our own, and orders conse- 
quently go to the foreigner instead of coming to us. 
Some English firms, no doubt, are better prepared 
for the struggle, but then they have to contend 
against the prejudice created by their less intelligent 
fellow-countrymen. Once we were able to control 
the world in commerce, but now the conditions of 
life have changed, and if we wish to keep even our 
present position, we shall have to learn that we have 
minds and how to use them. Nothing but that will 
save us from ruin. 


DR. MARTINEAU AND A NATIONAL CHURCH. 


We all owe so much to Dr. Martineau for his de- 
fence of religion against materialism, that everyone 
will be sorry to find him championing a wild and 
hopeless cause. He is anxious that the limits of the 
Church of England should be expanded to embrace 
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from its pale. But howis this to be done? To 
attempt to secure religious unity by uniformity of 
doctrine, he answers, has been and always must be 
a failure: uniformity of ritual and worship may also 
be treated as unessential: each Nonconformist body 
‘which has stood the test of time and acquired an 
historic place, should be taken in just as it is,” with- 
out disturbance to its orders, ritual, discipline or 
worship. All would be members of the national 
Church ; all pulpits would be legally open; and all 
ministers equally eligible for preferment. But just 
think of the enormous difficulty of enforcing the 
conditions indispensable under any such scheme. 
The educational qualifications of ministers would 
have to be tested, and in the country districts espe- 
cially there must be many men doing admirable 
work as pastors who could not satisfy a test of this 
kind. And how is the “ historic place ” to be deter- 
mined? Is it to be distinguished by influence and 
numbers or by antiquity and tradition? Out of the 
enormous number of separate religious communities 
in England, how many would be included and how 
many still left out in the cold? And as long as any 
considerable portion of the nation were excluded the 
scheme could hardly be called national. The system 
gives us an organization teaching religion with a 
thousand discordant voices. Its ministers need be 
agreed cn no point save in professing attachment to 
the Church of which they were members; it would, 
in fact, give us a national Church without a national 
faith. Would that be worth having ? 


THE CHURCH AND THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 


In some families that we know birthday presents, 
among the older members, are made to serve a 
double purpose—to express affection in the customary 
way, and also to supply the various needs of the 
household. Of course there is no reason why a chair, 
a carpet, a wall-paper, or even a coal-scuttle should 
not convey as much affectionate feeling as a more 
personal gift, and yet the custom always seems a 
little ungracious, and the present to the family at 
large seems hardly a present at all. In a community 
the case is harder: if a Church or a society wishes to 
commemorate anything or anybody, the offering 
directly or indirectly must almost always return to 
itself. "We have seen an instance of this kind just 
lately. There is a strong desire among very many 
members of the Church of England to join as mem- 
bers of the Church in some commemoration of the 
jubilee of the Queen’s accession. "What form is the 
commemoration to take? Build a “Church House,’’ 
says the Bishop of Carlisle, which shall be the head- 
quarters, the central office of the Church; where 
meetings may be convened, discussions held, and 
business transacted. Such an institution is needed, 
and we have nothing to take its place. From other 
quarters comes the cry to establish new bishoprics, 
and to complete the scheme brought forward some 
years ago. To most people neither of the two sug- 
gestions will appear quite satisfactory, though the 


the Christian churches of the land now excluded 











first is certainly better than the second; for it would 
be easier to raise funds for the endowment of a bish- 
opric, under ordinary conditions, than to establish 
such an institution as Dr. Harvey Goodwin suggests. 
Both, however, would be “family presents.” Far 
better to take up some new work, some mission to 
those hitherto neglected, and to turn the gifts into a 
channel as yet untried. 


THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES. 

It is quite clear that this is a practical question 
which is rapidly coming to the front. Dr. Cro. 
thers, an American authority of high eminence, 
has just published a most suggestive paper on 
the “Sanitary Relations of Inebriety” in a peri- 
odical specially devoted to investigations of that 
kind. He shows how drunkenness taints national 
health, saps national prosperity, and perpetuates all 
the curses of barbarism in the midst of civilisation, 
and then passes on to discuss the efficacy of our 
methods of dealing with the disease from which all 
these evils flow. Hitherto we have almost always 
taken one of two courses; by the law the drunkard 
has been arrested and sent to prison; by religious 
philanthropy he has been pledged to abstinence in 
the future. Both methods, Dr. Crothers says, and 
he speaks with authority, have failed. ‘* About two 
per cent. of permanent cures’’ is as much as he 
will credit the total abstinence movement with, so 
far as chronic inebriates are concerned. The other 
method of incarceration, so far from producing any 
good result, is positively injurious; for the diseased 
drunkards by these ‘‘ inhuman means of reform” are 
driven farther and farther from the possibility of 
recovery. We are repeating in our time with ine- 
briates the blunders of the last century in the treat- 
ment of the insane. What then is the true course ? 
To treat the inebriate “as a sick man without power 
of his own to recover.” His malady must be scien- 
tifically treated in special hospitals or asylums, of 
which at present we have far too few; he must be 
removed from his ordinary surroundings, relieved of 
all responsibility, and compelled to live a quiet, 
regular, and healthy life, with a certain amount of 
work, but without any excitement. Such a policy, 
says Dr. Crothers, would permanently cure more 
than 30 per cent. of the sufferers, and would “do 
more to lessen crime, poverty, and disease, than all 
other reformatory forces combined.” 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION. 


At last, after vexatious delay, there is an imme- 
diate prospect that the men who have become the 
terror of civilisation in Britain will not be able to 
secure the protection of law by putting the Atlantic 
between themselves and the scene of their crimes. 
Hitherto treaties would do a good deal to prevent the 
criminal from succeeding in the attempt to elude 
justice, but the worst criminals of all it left un- 
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touched. The authorities of the United States had 
power to surrender to us the man who in a moment 
of wild passion stabbed another to the heart, but 
they could not surrender the man who in cold-blood 
had planned the reckless destruction of men, women, 
and children, innocent and unknown, by a dynamite 
machine. He might be—he was, sunk ten times 
deeper in guilt than the other, but he might go free, 
while law laid its hand on the less guilty offender. 
Now the law of America will be enlarged, and the 
dynamiter will receive his deserts. The clause 
which excepts “ political’ offenders from the opera- 
tion of the bill need cause no alarm. Political 
offences are excepted in all treaties of the kind, and 
even if the reservation had not been specified, the 
legal authorities of America would have been bound 
to consider the point in every case where surrender 
was demanded. The clause properly interpreted 
will not save the miscreants on whom we wish to 
lay hands. If America is willing to help us to put 
down this monstrous crime—as it certainly is—th 
instrument will be efficient enough for all practical 
purposes ; if it does not mean well by us, then nothing 
that human ingenuity can devise would be of much 
service. 


INDIANS IN AMERICA. 

The Commissioners in America, appointed by 
Government to watch over the interests of the 
Indian tribes, in their report for last year, denounce 
in the strongest possible terms the system which 
now prevails of dealing with the natives. They are 
settled in large communities on vast tracts of land 
called “ Reserves,” and a ring-fence is drawn round 
them, completely excluding them from the influence 
of thecivilised society in the midst of which they live. 
All of society that they know consists of the dealers in 
adulterated spirits, who hang round the “ Reserves,” 
and the debased half-breeds, who unite the vices of 
barbarism and civilisation: they may be corrupted 
and degraded, but not raised up and ennobled. Only 
the children escape, and but afew of them. Some 
are taken away and brought up in industrial training- 





schools, mix in the ordinary life of the country, and 
find a new life there. And though they come as | 
children, and return as young men and women, say | 
the Commissioners, ‘“‘ They look younger in the face | 
than when they came. The prematurely-aged look 
of helpless heathenism has given way to that dew of 
eternal youth which marks the difference between 
the savage and the man who lives in the thoughts of 
an eternal future.” From these experiences we 
may learn a lesson in dealing with the natives who 
are subject to our rule. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF SWISS INDEPENDENCE. 

It is just five hundred years this summer since 
the battle of Sempach, and Switzerland has been cele- 
brating the anniversary of her independence with 
special enthusiasm. For 1386, not 1315, is the year 
from which the true liberty of the Confederation 








dates. Austria was repulsed at Mortgarten, but 
crushed at Sempach, and it was the latter battle that 
secured a permanent peace, though poetry and legend 
have invested the earlier stages of the struggle with 
a special glory. The effects of most battles soon pass 
away, and the next generation often question whether 
the cause which arrayed the combatants was worth 
fighting for; but the influence of Sempach has lasted 
until now. Austria has never been a terror to Swit- 
zerland since that day. That the Cantons should 
so long have preserved their independence, each 
settling its own internal laws, while subject in ex- 
ternal questions to the authority of the Confedera- 
tion, is only less remarkable than the survival of this 
little state in the very centre of European conflict 
and intrigue. It would seem that for nations as for 
individuals humility and quietness are often the 
truest strength. 


ARCHBISHOPS OF PARIS, 


M. Guibert, the Archbishop of Paris, has passed 
away after holding the office for a considerably longer 
period than any of his immediate predecessors. We 
do not usually indeed associate high ecclesiastical 
honour with bloodshed and crime, yet out of the five 
archbishops who have presided over the See since 
1841, no less than three have died by a violent death. 
One was shot on a barricade in the revolution of 
1848; another was murdered in church nine years 
later ; and the last of the three was put to death by 
the Commune, in the most terrible year through 
which France has passed since the tragedies of the 
eighteenth century. M. Guibert knew the perils of 
his high position, and nothing but absolute devotion 
to his Church and the deepest sense of duty would 
have induced him to accept such a responsibility ; of 
personal ambition and its promptings he knew 
nothing, and in his post of honour he sought and 
found nothing save larger opportunities of service, 
charity, and self-privation. Those who differ most 
widely from the creed which he held will find much 
to reverence and imitate in his character and life. 


SLAVERY IN CUBA. 

The progress of liberty in the world still continues. 

A few months ago a great step towards the abolition 
of slavery was taken in Brazil, and although com- 
plete liberty was not granted at one blow, the limi- 
tations and restrictions retained for a time were 
comparatively insignificant. In Cuba the same 
policy has been followed, but now, long before the 
allotted time has expired, it has been decided to 
sweep away the last barriers that still stand between 
those who once were slaves and freedom. By this 
Act of the Legislature 26,000 slaves, now in a posi- 
tion of dependence upon their former masters, will 
be completely and for ever emancipated. We may 
be quite certain, from such signs as these, that the 
liberty already granted has not been abused, and 
that those who have seen the results of a generous 
policy are wise in conceding all where they have 
hitherto given only a part. 
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III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
BISHOP HANNINGTON’S SUCCESSOR. 


The posts of peril in the mission-field are never 
long unoccupied: when one man falls, another soon 
steps forward to fill the vacant place. It is but 
a short time since Bishop Hannington’s murder, 
on his way to Uganda; but already a successor has 
been found in the Rev. H. P. Parker. Mr. Parker 
has had excellent training in mission-work, for he | 
has served for six years as Secretary to the Church 
Missionary Society at Calcutta, and more recently, 
after resigning that office, has been carrying on 
a most interesting evangelistic work among the | 
Gonds of Central India. As the Intelligencer points | 
out, India is becoming a great training-field for | 
missionary bishops, having sent one to Waiapu, two | 
to Japan, and now another to East Africa. 

DROUGHT IN CHINA. | 

The Rev. Evan Bryant, of Tien-Tsin, has pub- 
lished, in the Bible Society Monthly Reporter, a most 
interesting account of a journey which he made dur- 
ing last year to distribute Christian literature in the 
northern parts of China. He travelled more than 
three thousand miles, and although public feeling 
had at that time been stirred up by the policy of 
France, on one occasion only did he meet with any 
real hostility ; a fact that shows in the most striking 
way how even the interior of China is opening up for 
missionary enterprise. Parts of the country through 
which he passed were suffering from a severe drought, 
and all the people were praying for rain, putting up 
their petitions in a strange and novel way. ‘“ At 
each door,” Mr. Bryant tells us, “was set up a 
branch of the willow-tree, placed in a jar or pail of 
water, and over the mouth of this pail or jar was a 
board, on which was put a smaller pot of incense- 
ashes. Behind was a piece of yellow paper, on which 
was written in black characters a sort of prayer :— 
‘We unitedly and reverently present our petitions 
for rain to the Holy Dragon the Great King.’”” To 
such a faith symbolism is natural even in prayer, 
and the empty water-jar would call the attention of 
the gods to the needs of their worshippers in the 
most practical way, while the willow fittingly repre- 
sents all plants and creatures that must have water 
or die. The strange thing, as Mr. Bryant points 
out, is that the Dragon God should be appealed to, 
instead of the Lant’ien Ye, the Heaven-Father, who 
is the “ Giver-of-Rain.” It may be that the more 
ancient and powerful deity was kept in reserve, in 
case the other failed to listen to and answer their 
prayers. 


CHINA INLAND MISSION, 


The China Inland Mission report the completion 
of their first twenty years of work, and it is wonder- 
ful to see how great a change has taken place within 





‘hat comparatively short period. In 1866, so we are 
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told, there were but ninety-seven Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the whole of China, now there are one 
hundred and eighty-eight, reckoning in the thirty- 
six wives of missionaries, who are often the most 
efficient workers of all, in connection with the Inland 
Mission alone, while other Societies also have largely 
increased their forces. Ten provinces, which twenty 
years ago had not a single Protestant missionary 
from one end to the other, have now been per- 
manently occupied, and in another, where there is 
no permanent station as yet, mission work has been 
carried on for several years by itineration. It is a 
grand record, and shows for how little wealth, pres- 
tige, and influence count as compared with a living 
and energetic enthusiasm. Twenty years hence the 
story of advance will be still more wonderful. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


THE REV. DANIEL WILSON. 


For fifty-four years the Rev. Daniel Wilson pre- 
sided over what is said to be the largest parish in 
London, perpetuating the work and the spirit of his 
father, who had laboured there before him. His 
was a life of steady usefulness and earnest service, 
not distinguished by startling incidents or vicissi- 
tudes. His great work was to keep up with the 
needs of the age, for during his lifetime Islington 
became a crowded town instead of a country suburb; 
and no better evidence of his success in Christian 
enterprise could be found than the fact that the two 
Societies which he founded have both been developed 
on a more extensive scale, and have been widened 
out to include“all the metropolis, and not merely a 
part of it. From one of these local societies sprang 
the “Bishop of London’s Fund ;”’ from the other 
the London Diocesan Home Mission. In each case 
the little sapling has become a great tree. Among 
the Evangelical section of the Established Church 
Mr. Wilson wielded great influence, which he always 
used with wisdom and moderation ; while his attitude 
towards those outside his own Church may be in- 
ferred from the fact that among the mourners who 
followed him to the grave Dr. Allon, of Union 
Chapel, held a foremost place. 

THE REV. J. 


P, CHOWN. 


To us, as to many others, the newsof Mr. Chown’s 
death came as a sudden shock. For though he passed 
through a serious illness last year, in this busy wi ‘ld 
of ours a man may vanish from public work for a 
time, and none be the wiser, save those who come _ 
into immediate contact with him. Mr. Chown will 
be greatly missed. His work both at Bradford and 
at Bloomsbury was so sound and fruitful that his 
influence cannot soon be lost. He was not a great 
scholar, hardly perhaps a great preacher, but he was 
always worth listening to, for his practical piety, hiy 
sound sense, and his genuine Christian enthusiasm. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION of the COMPANY 


ON THE 31st DECEMBER, 1885. 
———209{ 0 —_ 


Sums Assured and Bonus eee ee 


Total Funds (inciuding paid-up Capital of £167,867) £2,930,098 


Being just 40 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus. 


Subscribed Capital vo wee wee eee 600,000 
Annual Income .. «..~— -.. et» aa £339,265 
Net New Premiums in 1885 .. .. ... £10,752 


Favourable Rates for Endowment Assurances. 


INTERIM BONUSES HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GIVEN. 











PRINTERS’ G& & E LAYTON, LONDON 

















Eagle Jnsurance Company. 


———— aa en 


HE Company affords undoubted security to Insurers, and from its 
judicious management in the past, and from the ample reserves 
that have been made to meet all contingencies, is able to anti- 

cipate an increasing amount of success, and the consequent augmentation 
of the future Bonuses to its Policy-holders. 

The following figures show the progress of the Company :— 


In 1877 the Assurance Fund, invested upon first-class securities, was 
equal to 32 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus 
added thereto; and to 11 times the amount of the Annual 
Premiums payable. 

In 1882 to 36 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 

In 1885 to 37 per cent. of the Sums Assured and Bonus added 
thereto; and to 13 times the Annual Premiums payable. 


In June, 1877, the amount of Profits declared 
by the Company was. . . . . . . £183,883 
In December, 1882 _,, is ™ . . « £218,182 


Of these sums the amount divisible amongst the Participating Policy- 
holders in cash was equal to the following percentage of the premiums 
paid during the two quinquenniums :— 

1877... From 12 to 22°/, 
oe ~~ Bo Bu 
according to the age of the Assured at entry. 

In addition to the Bonus thus declared periodically, interim Bonuses are 
given on Policies of five years old and upwards which become claims between 
any two valuations, thereby practically securing to the Assured an Annual 
Bonus. 


During the past thirty-eight years the 

Company has paid in Claims . . . £8,141,532 
And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured 

(exclusive of those taken in reduction 

of premium) amounting to . . . . $1,077,794 
Claims are paid three months after the death of the Life Assured, 


provided that satisfactory proof of death shall have been furnished in 
the meantime. 

The Directors are prepared to grant Loans on all Policies to the 
absolute owners, or to pay a fair and liberal Surrender value, should it 
be desired to discontinue the Assurance, thereby protecting the Assured 
against loss from inability to meet the premiums. 
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Eagle Jnsurance Company. 





ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE—INVESTMENT AND INSURANCE COMBINED. 


Special attention is called to the very favourable rates of 


Premium charged by this Company for ENDOWMENT 
| ASSURANCES, under which Class, the sum assured is 
| payable on attaining a certain age, or at the previous death 
|| of the Assured, whichever event may happen first. It will 
| be seen that this class of assurance combines the principle 
of Investment with that of Life Assurance, and thereby 
meets a need which is often felt by Insurers. These Policies 
may be taken out With or Without Profits. Specimens of 
i| the Profit Rates are given below. 


~ ~ - 


}) ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR-ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE, 


WITH PROFITS. 
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| ANNUAL PREMIUMS for an Assurance payable at a SPECIFIED AGE, 





OR AT DEATH PREVIOUSLY. 

















To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of To receive £100, with Bonus, at the Ages of 
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Rates of Premiums for other Ages will be found in the Company's Prospectus. 






































Eagle Jnsurance Company. 


Directors. 

SIR GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., CHAIRMAN, 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. 
Tue Ricut Hon. SIR WILLIAM HART DYKE, Bart., M.P. 
Tue RicHT Hon, SIR J. FERGUSSON, Bart., M.P., K.C.M.G, 
THE Hon. THOMAS F. FREMANTLE. 
RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esa. 
HENRY PAULL, Esa. 
Cc. A. LOCKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
HENRY ROSE, Esq. 
COLONEL THE Hon, W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esa, M.A., F.I.A. 





REDUCED RATES FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS, 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 
existence Five Years. 


1st 5 years. Remainder 1st 5 years. | Remainder 
a of Life. _ | of Life. 


WITHOUT WITHOUT | 7 
PROFITS. WITH PROFITS. PROFITS. WITH PROFITS. 


PA a. 
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Rates of Premium for other Ages will be found in the 


Company’s Prospectus. 




















BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.C. 
3 





At THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held on May 18th, 
1886, at the Cannon Street Hotel, FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY, Esq., the 
Chairman of the Company (Honorary Secretary of the Sunday School Union) 
presiding, the MANAGING DireEcror read the 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT, 


1. The THIRTY-FIRST YEAR of the Company has been its most prosperous 
year. 

2. The New Business consists of 1,972 policies assuring £402,862. 7s. 2d., 
the Annual Premium Income thereon being £11,324. 10s. 9d. 

3. The Business in Force at the end of the year consists of 27,768 Policies 
assuring £5,215,556. Os. 9d. the Annual Premium Income thereon being 
£155,539. ls, 7d. 

4- The Payments under Policies of the year have been £74,172. 3s. 4d. 
under 410 Policies, making the total amount paid for Policy Claims and Bonuses 
from the commencement of the Company, £946,340. 14s. 9d. under 5,625 Policies. 
There has also been during the year paid for Policies surrendered, £5,639. 10s. 2d. 

5. After payment of Claims and Bonuses, Surrenders and Working Expenses, the 
sum of £72,452. 19s. 10d. has been added to the Accumulated Fund, 
which now amounts to £1,083,415. Os. 6d. 

6. The Officers retiring by rotation are Messrs. John Middleton Hare and William 
George Lemon, Directors ; and the Reverend Lewis Borrett White, D.D., Auditor. 
They are eligible for re-election. 

7. The Policyholders are heartily thanked for their continued efforts to assist the 
Board in extending the business and beneficial operations of the Company, and if 
they will again help the Board by each introducing at least one new Policyholder 
during the Thirty-second year, they will maintain the Company’s character for growth, 
progress and beneficence. 


The MANAGING DIRECTOR, WILLIAM Sutton Gover, Esq., then 
addressed the meeting as follows :— 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I am reminded that I have had the privilege now 
for the thirty-first time to-day in this Company of maki 
interruption. God has blessed me with health to do that. 


DIFFERENCES. 


If you were to ask me what the difference is between the BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE CoMPANY and many other companies transacting Life Assurance business 
I should say that there were several differences. 

- 


The Company assures English lives only. There is no reason why an English 


Company should not assure lives all over the world. The only question is, 



























































whether it is more profitable to have a large business of a cosmopolitan character, Or 
a smaller business of an English character; and we have thought that if our business 
were conducted as in those other countries there would be less dependence upon 
medical reports than would be the case were the medical examiners in England ; that 
there would be more opportunity of passing inferior lives into the Office ; that in cases 
of claims, fraud would be more frequent and less possible to detect and defeat; and 
that investments in foreign securities are less safe than in English securities. 

I think we differ from many other companies because our policies are small in 
amount. They are taken from the classes of temperate habits, of thrifty disposition, 
frugal, and mostly connected with religious and benevolent institutions, having, indeed, 
the constitutions and the habits most favourable to longevity. With a vast number 
of such lives assured the fluctuations of mortality are reduced to a minimum, and the 
fact that the mortality is so greatly below that provided for it in the Company's 
tables, largely more than compensates for the natural increase of expense atterding on 
the issue of small policies. It will be seen that the lay-by of the Company this year 
is even greater than usual. 

Another difference, to my mind, is that a larger number of families are benefited 
by Life Assurance policies in this Company. We have paid, as you have 
heard, more than One Million under our policies from the commencement of the 
Company. The Claims during the past year under death and matured policies have 
exceeded four hundred in number, a number beyond what is usual with offices of the 
same age and standing; and, although the sums paid under individual policies are 
smaller, yet the number of families saved from poverty at the t’me of bereavement is 
very considerable, and thus Life Assurance is being more extensively applied to the 
masses of the community. 

There are two other differences, the one in the constitution of the Company, and 
the other in the mode in which it is administered. The constitution of the Company 
gives the full advantage of Mutual Assurance without the possibility of personal 
liability. The principle of equity is carried out in its rates of premium, in the 
values given for surrender of policies, and in its loans on policies. 

The administration is by a body of men who are largely concerned in the manage- 
ment of some of the most important benevolent institutions of the day, and are 
well known throughout the country as men of business, distinguished for prudence, 
honour, and charity. 

Perhaps there is a further difference, although it may be excepted to by some. I 
do think, at all events, that no other company can show in the body of its policy- 
holders a more zealous devotedness in extending the business of the Company, and 
in promoting in every way its interests, than that which animates ours. 


OUR MOST PROSPEROUS YEAR. 


I may be asked why I think our last year, notwithstanding the depression and dis- 
tress of that year, has been the most prosperous year of the Company ? 

Well? Firstly, we have laid by even more than last year, very little more than last 
year, but that was far larger than the lay-by of any former year in the history of the 
Company. 

We have had alarger Revenue than in any former year of the Company, and our 
Premium Revenue has shown a larger excess over the former year’s Premium Revenue 
than we generally experience. The Surrenders have been less in amount, so that the 
existing business of the Company has been better maintained. 

These points of improvement show out with greater plainness in consequence 
of the dark background of the year’s bad trade, 

We may also here note that the business being better maintained, implies that 
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those who have been in the practice of provident habits and have laid by something 
for a rainy day are not driven to the straits of poverty by even a long continued 
period of bad trade, and I think it shows the great value of our system of giving a 
policy-holder whose policy has been three years in force a third of the premiums 
paid thereon as a loan, and renewing such loan on payment of interest when necessity 
arises. 


PROBABLE QUESTIONS BY AN INTENDING ASSURER. 


I have sometimes thought: What are the questions an intending assurer would like 
to put to the Managing Director of a Life Office respecting the Company to enable him 
to make up his mind whether he would assure in it. 

Firstly. He would inquire, Is the Company safe? Here we should tell him that the 
liabilities of the Company were valued by the English Life Table founded on the 
mortality of the entire population of England, including all lives, insurable or 
uninsurable. 

In the next place the Company is laying by an almost unprecedented portion of its 
revenue year by year—has during the last two years laid by about £144,806, and had 
accumulated up to the end of the year £1,083,415, and that its money is invested not 
only so as to be safe, but so that as time goes on (and time is a much smaller matter 
in the life of a Company than of an individual) large additional profits may be 
expected from the falling in of the reversions on the estates of the Company now 
producing ground rents only. 

He would next ask, Is the Company profitable? For thirty years—the period of 
an entire generation—it has divided amongst the assured in the mutual department 
a profit nearly equal to 1} per cent. Reversionary Bonus and this will be found to 
compare favourably with many of the best offices, and as the assured takes the 
whole of the profits in that department he can nowhere take more. 

Iie would next ask, Is it convenient? Hecan see a Medical Officer in his own 
town or in his own house if he preferit. Beyond this he would have nothing to do 
but to fill up a proposal, and when he receives notice that the Company has accepted 
his life, pay inthe premium. He will not have to go before a Board of Directors 
to satisfy them, a body of laymen, by his personal appearance, that he is a 
healthy life: he has simply to do what I have said. If he prefer a separate use 
policy, it may be taken out in the name of his wife, and the money paid to her at his 
death. He may pay his premiums yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or in a single 
sum, or in fiveor ten annual payments, and if at any time he wants to borrow money 
on his policy, he can have it at once without trouble or expense. 

He may further ask, Is your body of lives assured a body of young lives or a body 
of old lives, a body of healthy lives, or a body of lives below par? The answer 
must be that they are a body of young lives well selected, having a low mortality 
and a prospect of a great longevity. 

Last time I had the pleasure of meeting you it was on our 3oth anniversary, 
when you had a capital Report of our proceedings—when we had done a very large 
business, experienced a very low mortality, laid by the largest amount that had ever 
been laid by in any one of the thirty years of the Company’s existence, and our 
Accumulated Fund had passed a million. Our revenue also had reached £188,679, 
and after dividing our bonus we had carried forward to the next division a very large 
amount, 


NEW BUSINESS. 


You know, all of you, that we have had a year of unparalleled distress throughout 
the country, such as has not been known for an extended period, and some of you 
may have thought that we should probably do much worse than in our 300b year. 
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The reverse is the case. I do not consider, taking the Company all round, that we 
have ever had a more prosperous year, although our New Business is slightly less 
than last year. We have issued 1,972 Policies, assuring £402,862, the New 
Annual Premium Income being £11,324. 

I consider that this mass of new selected business, taken on lives younger than 
the average age of entry, will prove a very valuable addition to the business of the 
Company. 

BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

There were 27,768 Policies, assuring £5,215,556 on the books of the Company 
at the close of the year, the Annual Premium Income thereon being £155,539. 
This business consists of assurances of English lives. 

CLAIMS AND BONUSES. 

The low rate of mortality which has characterised the entire history of the 
Company is again very marked. The Claims and Bonuses of the year have been as 
follows :— 


£ 
Matured Claims and Bonuses. . ° ° - 17,443 
Death Claims and Bonuses ‘ : ‘ : . 66,729 


Making a Total of ° . 74,172 
These amounts were paid under 410 policies, and more than one bereaved 
family has been succoured on the average every day in the year. 


CLAIMS PAID AND PROVISIONS FOR THEM. 
Our largest class of business is the assurances of the Whole Life Mutual Policies 
under Table A, and it comprises nearly three-quarters (72°83 per cent.) of the 
whole existing assurances of the Company. 





The sum provided by the Tables for the current deaths of the year was 65,952 
The Claims experienced, including bonuses, amounted to only . ‘ 47,221 
Being less than the provision made by the Company’s Tables by . 18,731 





That is to say, 71°60 per cent. of the provision for claims was sufficient to pay not 
only the claims which actually accrued but the bonuses added to them. 


PRACTICAL BENEFITS. 


There has been paid under the head of Policies, Claims and Bonuses, £ 
since the commencement of the Company . : - 946,341 
To which, if we add the amount paid for Surrenders of Pol ye ; 71,442 


We have the sum paid for Death Claims, Matured Claims, Bonuses 
and Surrenders—payments under the terminated policies of the 











Company . . . . : . : : ° ‘ 4 017 788 
SURRENDERS. £ 
The Surrenders show a decrease. In the 30th year they were 7,909 
In the 31st ° . . . : ‘ ; : : 5,640 
or 2,269 less. 
LOANS ON POLICIES, 
On the other hand, the Leans on Tolicies which in the 3oth £ 
year were . ° : ; - ; ‘ . : : 7,726 
Are in 31st year . “ , , ‘ ‘ e : ° 9,466 
or 1,740 more. 
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Showing that an increasing number of our Policy-holders prefer, in a time of 
exigency, to take loans on their policies, so keeping them in force and paying 
the loans off when opportunity offers, instead of surrendering the Policies to the 
Company. 

It may be added that liberal values have been given for the Policies which have 
been surrendered, 


LAID BY. 


At the end of the year it is always a subject of some importance to know whether 
the Company has laid by as much as it ought to have done out of the premiums 
received. Our Policies do not average so large an 4mount as those of some other 
offices. I believe they are better in quality. They have a much lower mortality, 
and are attended, notwithstanding somewhat larger working expenses, by a larger 
than average profit. The amount laid by at the end of our 3Ist year is satisfactory 
in the extreme. It is slightly larger than the 3oth year, and that was the largest 
lay-by the Company had ever had. 


The Company has laid by in its 31st year . : . ; . 72,453 
As against (in the 3oth year) . ° ° ° ° ° : ° 72,358 





There has thus been laid by in the last two years . . . » 144,806 





ACCUMULATED FUND. 


The Accumulated Fund which at the commencement of the year was £1,010,962 
had thus been increased by the lay-by of the 31st year to £1,083,415. 


HOW INVESTED. 


It is of great importance that this large fund should be invested in safe and profit- 
} 


able securities. There is some difficulty which has to be overcome involving much 


labour to accomplish. The Investments made in the year were :— 
£ 
Ground Rents. . ; : ; ; ‘ 28,093 
Mortgages . ° . ° ‘ ‘ F : 38,440 
Loans on Policies . 2 ; : ; ; ‘ 9,466 
Or, a total of ° . ° : . ; 75,989 





The average rate of Interest secured on these Investments was £4. 16s, 9d. 
Of £1,101,107, the total Assets of the Company, £1,077,158 consist of : 





£& 

Ground Rents . : : : : : ‘ 695,643 
Mortgages . ; ‘ E : . P : 211,995 
House Property ‘ , : 2 ‘ : 3,564 
Government Securities - ‘ ; : 5 78,606 
Cash . : : : r . - ; . 39,802 
Loans on Company’s Policies . ; : : 47,543 

These Amounts making up ‘ , ‘ 1,077,153 








To this we must add £22,290 Agents’ Balances, the greater part of which 
has since been collected. 

We have provided a Depreciation Fund of £4,646, and I consider the total 
assets in the balance-sheet as good as Cash, and taking the improved value of the 
Ground Rents into consideration, worth a much larger sum than that at which 
they are set down in our books, 
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Roughly you have two-thirds of the Accumulated Fund invested in Freehold 
Ground Rents, one-fifth in Mortgages, seven and one-seventh per cent. in 
Government Securities, four and one-third per cent. in loans on Company’s 
Policies, two per cent. Agents’ Balances. 

The Government Securities and Cash, making a total of £118,408, are 
alone more than equal to a year and a-half’s death claims, and the Accumulated 
Fund is equal to fifteen years’ death claims without taking into consideration 
any future premiums. We have seven and one-eighth years’ premiums in hand 
on the Policies in force. 

The Accumulated Fund is equal to seventy-nine per cent. of the net premiums 
received on all policies in force. 

The lay-by of the year has been at the rate of £1,393 per week, or nearly £200 
per day. 

The lay-by of the year was equal to 47°65 per cent. of the premiums, nearly half 
the total premiums received in the year. 


£ 
The premiums received in the 31st year were : 152,036 
Those received in 30th year . ° ° . 148,129 
The increase over last year’s premium receipts 3,907 








This is a larger ratio of increase than has generally been experienced. 





The amount received in 31st year for interest, &c., £ 
was. ° ‘ ‘ . , ° ‘ ‘ 43,107 
Against, in 3oth year . ° ‘ . ° . 40,550 
Showing an increase of , ° ° , ° 2,557 

£ 
The Revenue of the 31st year ° ° ° ° 195,143 
Against that of the 3oth year ‘ . - ‘ 188,679 
Being an increase of . : , ° ° 6,464 


REVENUE OF THIRTY-SECOND YEAR. 

A ratio of incréase likely to be repeated in the 32nd year, in which case the revenue 
for the current year will exceed £200,000. 

During the past year the policy-holders have shown a lively interest in the welfare 
of the Company, and at the request of bodies of policy-holders in various places, 
inexpensive social meetings have been held for the purpose of explaining the 
principles, position and prospects of the Company: these have been followed by a 
very gratifying increase of the Company’s business through the co-operation of the 
policy-holders in those districts, 

The policy-holder recognizes that the BRITISH EQUITABLE is the Jolicy-holder’s 
Company, and that it is his interest, his duty, and his pleasure to make it the most 
prosperous Company of the day. An active policy-holder, like a good recruiting 
sergeant, brings numbers of new recruits into the BRITISH EQUITABLE ranks; and 
it is to the great body of policy-holders, now numbering nearly 30,000, that the 
Company must look for its future progress of business. The intelligent policy-holder 
knows how easy and pleasant it is to induce his relations and friends, his acquaint- 
ances and connections to join the Office, and he further has the satisfaction of 
reflecting that in this great and good work he is conferring untold benefits on the 
future history of the families thus providentially provided for. 

The records of a Life Assurance Company are a vast obituary, and every year we 
have to mourn the loss of good friends and well-wishers. Besides our old friend, Mr. 
Dale, whose resignation after he had completed 30 years’ work for the Company, has 
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been followed by his death, we have also lost by death two eminent men who took 
the warmest interest in the Company’s welfare—The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of 
Liverpool, and the Rev. E. T. Prust, of Northampton, who was one of the largest 
shareholders of the Company from its formation till his death. 


The CHAIRMAN stated that he had joined the Company in the year 1861, its 
sixth year of age, and from its sixteenth year of age had moved the adoption of the 
annual report. He said :—The position of the Company at the end of the sixth year 
was considered very satisfactory; we had laid by £6,917; this year our lay-by is 
more than ten times that amount. In the sixteenth year we congratulated ourselves 
upon laying by £35,783 ; now we have laid by more than double that amount this 
year. Our Accumulated Fund exceeds a million, and at the present moment, as the 
Managing Director has said—and you may depend upon his calculations—it is 
41,100,000, or thirty-four times greater than at the end of the sixth year, or four and 
a half times more than at the end of the sixteenth year. From whatever point of 
view we look we feel perfectly satisfied after the report, and especially after the 
luminous and complete—and I venture to think the best—address which the 
Managing Director has presented to us. There are four grounds of confidence: the 
first is that we have had a good year. A fair amount of new business has been done, 
and 1,972 policies issued is satisfactory, considering the competition and the 
difficulties of the times through which we have passed. Then it is an 
omen of good that the surrenders are less than 3$ per cent. of the premium 
income, or nearly two per cent. less than in the preceding year. This is a very 
strong point of advantage, and shows not only the confidence of the policy-holders 
in the Company, but that they are better able to keep up their payments. Another 
thing is that the death claims have been less than the provision made in the tablés 
of the Company. In Table A only sixty per cent. of the annual average have 
died during the year. I hope other policy-holders will follow the example 
of the forty per cent. who did not die, and go on paying premiums for two or three 
extra years. It helps to make our year a good one—that we have, as it were, saved 
this payment during the past year. But the great thing resulting from all the other 
things put together is the fact that the lay-by is large and satisfactory—£72,453 in 
the year. We have attained a very high position. Our annual income is nearly 
4200,000, no small income when wisely invested and put out at such a profit 
that it may bring future benefits to the policy-holders, as ours will. We 
can safely and confidently look forward, for our past is to a certain 
extent an index of a progressive and successful future. We have a great many things 
with which to be well satisfied. We never had so good a case for our agents to 
place before the public, and our case is always getting better and better 
still. Then we have a large connection of 27,000 policy-holders. Only six 
companies have a larger number. We have a splendid set of active and 
persevering agents who mean to succeed even better than they have succeeded. 
We have a well-trained and industrious staff of officers, a Board composed of men 
who can be trusted, and have been trusted in the past, to do their best, and, as the 
very apex of the pyramid, we have a first-rate experienced and enterprising Managing 
Director, who for forty years has gone on and prospered, who has done very 
much to make the Company what it is, and whose past success guarantees his 
future, and I am very glad to tell you that his son, the Assistant-Actuary, 
Mr. Frederic Field Gover, has rendered his father most valuable assistance. 
I am giad to believe he has somewhat lightened the labours of our 
Managing Director during past years, and will do so still more in the future. 
Besides all these arithmetical and personal considerations I have a faith in the 
growing importance and the growing admission by the public of the value of Life 
Assurance. We are only at the beginning of Life Assurance business of this nature at 
the present time. The lessons we are being taught on the subject of thrift, the 
ideas propagated respecting increased provident habits, the improvement likely to 
take place in the earnings and dwellings of the people, and especially the gratifying 
progress being made in the Temperance cause as evidenced by the Revenue Returns 
last presented to the House of Commons—these things taken together will have a 
wonderful effect in stimulating husbands and fathers to make provision for their 
families, for old age for themselves, and for death by assuring in one or other of 
the many respectable companies. If these anticipations are realised there remains a 
lorious future for Life Assurance, and in the coming triumphs the BRITISH 
SQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY will undoubtedly take a large and important 
part. In sure and certain hope of this good time coming I propose the adoption of 
the Report and Balance-sheet. 
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Mr. WILLIAM SMITH in supporting the motion referred to the investments 
of the Company which were safe and profitable, and he thought it was a matter of 
praise to the staff, considering what an enormous amount of work it involved, that the 
collection of interest was so well done that there had been no loss. 

Mr. FREDERIC FIELD GOvER, Assistant Actuary: The 31st annual report of 
the company shows the very satisfactory state of the Company. The great 
safeguard of a Life Assurance Company lies principally in not having an excessive 
mortality, I think we may fairly claim that our mortality is not only not 
excessive but low. One of the most noticeable things in the present 
century is the improvement, I may say, the great improvement in the duration 
of human life. The better understanding of disease, combined with greater 
attention to sanitary details, gives people a much better chance of attaining old 
age than they would have had a century back. Of course, this improvement 
in mortality is beneficial to Life Assurance companies ; at the same time, owing to 
greater probability of the assurers living the charge necessary for assuring life is much 
lower than it was in former times. If we look back into the 18th century we find that 
the charge for assuring £100 at the age of 30, in 1771 was £3 18s. 7d, and in 
1779 £3 8s. 11d. Well, gentlemen, at the present time we can‘assure £100 at the 
age of 30, with participation in profits for £2 9s., and without participation in the 
profits for £2 5s. 4d. These amounts are within the reach of most men, and the 
average size of our policies shows that Life Assurance is daily becoming more 
appreciated by the masses. Another great advantage that the assurance business 
possesses at the present time lies in the perfect mortality tables now in use. At the 
beginning of this century the mortality tables used were mainly the Northampton 
and Carlisle, drawn from the mortality of out-of-the-way towns, which could not be 
taken as a fair representation of the mortality of the country. The Life Table that 
we use, the English No. 2, has the peculiar advantage of being based on the mortality 
of the entire population as shewn by census reports. With a thoroughly good 
mortality table and very carefully sel 1 lives, I believe the Company will continue 
to be as successful in the future as s bi een in the past. 

The report and balance-sheet wer ed 

Mr. JAMES CLARKE (Editor and Pr yprietor ra the Christian World), in seconding 
Mr. Hare’s re-election, said: I think, Mr. Chairman, it is appropriate that I 
should second this motion. For one thing, it is always well when the old and 
the young come together, especially in a company tha rowing. Now, I am the 
youngest member of the Board, although I am sorry to say I am not so young in 
years as I wish Iwas. Mr. Har € is, I fancy, the oldest member of the Board, and 
that is one reason, I think, why T might be allowed to second it. The other is, that 
I have the privilege on the Board of sitting g next to Mr. Hare, and, therefore, I feel 
that he is my special colleague. I have known him personally and somewhat 
intimately for, I think, fully forty years, and therefore I can speak well of him. 
You know the poet says: 

The sunset of life bring me mys ical 

And coming events cast their ion w 
and as Mr. Hare seems to me to get wiser every year, that i is another reason why I 
think we ought to re-elect him to the Board. It would be a great misfortune if 
Mr. Hare left the Board, because he pays all possible a attention to the business, and 
is always there, so that you may have thorough confidence that in re-electing him 
you will have a tried, well-known man to look after your interests. For my self, I 
may say I have only ‘been a little over one year an actual director, but fora good 
many years—ten or a dozen—I had the annual pleasure of going over the accounts 
as auditor, and therefore I know a great deal about the Company. But for that 
I certainly should not have accepted the invitation to come to the Board. I have 
a great desire to know the rights of things before I commit myself very much to 
them, and I assure you that during this past twelvemonth I have felt a perfect and 
increasing confidence in the Company, so much so that-I should certainly be 
prepared, on every occasion and anywhere, to speak in the highest terms of it. 

The retiring Officers, Messrs. John Middleton Hare and William George Lemon 
(Barrister-at-Law), Directors, and Messrs. Alfred Henry Baynes (Secretary Baptist 
Missionary Society), and the Rev. Lewis Borrett White, D.D. (Rector of St. Mary, 
Aldermary), were re-elected. The thanks of the meeting were accorded to the 
Managing Director, the Board of Directors, to the staff and agents; and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 























N.B.—No payment made to any Agent or other person wit be dee med a a pay ment made to or for 
the Company, unless the Party making such payment obtain a Receipt signed by the Manager or 
Sub- Manager for the sc 
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L OOK steadily (in a good light) for 30 seconds in the centre 

of the name ‘‘PEARS,” then immediately fix your gaze 
on the Ceiling, the Sky, or a piece of White Paper for 
another 30 seconds, where you will see a DISC OF PALE 
BLUE TINT gradually develope itself with ‘‘PEARS” in 
ORANGE leiters thereon. 











but most persons can do so. The proprietors of 
PEARS’ SOAP will pay £1000 if they fail to prove, by 
» scientific evidence, the general truth of these phenomena. 


Soe few people are colour-blind and cannot see this, 
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4 Spectal Preparation for y° Complexion: 


5 i, Nie) Wt fire/s Adelina Patt, Mis. 
WAG trefs Lillie Langtry, and 
=| othere beauteous Ladyes. 
Y° Soape is marvellous for improving 
y° Complexyon, and for keepynge y° 
handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprie- 
tors of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers 
bye Royal Warraunt to y° 3rince of 


Wales, 





iL y* Druggifts sell it. 
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SOTCT STEERED 


15 International Awards. 














SOA P, 
A GOOD COMPLEXION—SOFT WHITE HANDS— 


Redness, Roughness. and Chapping prevented. 
6: is nothing which adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complex‘on, ana 





a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but too coldly 
impressive, whilst with them the plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage 






sO easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of chief means ; 
but the general public are so little acquainted with the qualities of Toilet Soz " st >y are indis- 
qiminate in their selection, and frequently most unconsciously are daily injuring, i ving, 


one of the greatest of personal charms. 
The excellent qualities of PEARS’ SOAP have induced the most eminent Physicians and 


Chemists to give it their special recommendation, and one « f the most learned authorities on the skin, 
The President of the College of Surgeons of England, 
PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


writes : ‘ The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated io preserve the skin in health, to m 





its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling into wrinkles . . PEARS is 2 name engray 
on the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitant’; and PEARS’ SOAP is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for ‘the skin.’ ” 


EARS’ SOAP is absolutely pure, free from excess of alkali 
(Soda, contains no artificial colouring matter, is delightfully 
perfumed, exceedingly durable, it has been in good repute nearly one 

hundred years, and obtained 15 International Awards. 

To those whose skin is generally irritable or readily efi fected by the weather, PEARS’ _SOAP 
is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient and non-irritant character, all redness, roughness 
chapping are avoided, and a clear, healthy appearance, and a s of ve nels ety conditt - obtained, acc 
@ delicate and beautiful complexion. Its agreeable and lastin perfume, beau tiful apy 
soothing properties, commend it as the greatest luxury and mo st el egant adjunct to the Toi let. 
The following well-known Signatures are from amongst innumerable Testimonials — 











HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless| 
for the Hands and partis 





HAVE much pleasure in stating I have used} 
PEARS’ SOAP for some time, and > 
prefer it to any other. 








All the Leading Druggists sell PEARS’ SOAP. 
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#COMFORT 812 PENCE 
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I2 MONTHS 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK. 


lOO years established as the cleanest and best preparation for SHAVING. it 
makes a profuse, Creamy,and Fragrant Lather,which leaves the Skin smooth ,clean,codl 


and comfortable. SOAP & CASE 1/. 

















Don’t use COMMON Soaps. IBEETHAM iS 


MARGERISON'S | Fags 


PERFECT Manufactured : > es 
from best - : = —_ 
and purest (Free from Lead, Dye, and all Poisons) 
QUALITY! Materials only. | Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beautifying the 


- Hair, It effectually arrests falling off and greyness, strengthens 

No one who has had experience of Margerison’s Soaps will ever | when weak or fine, = wonderfally improves the srouth, It Sugars 
use any other for the Household or Person. MARGERISON’s namé | , rich gloss to hair of all shades, and keeps it in any desired form 
is stamped on every tablet and bar, which is always a guarantee | during exercise. N.B,—It is made in three shades, “ Light,” 
for the highest cleansing qualities and greatest durability of any | « Dark,” and “ Extra Dark,” the last-named being specially prepared 
Soaps in the world. Shopkeepers frequently try to sell inferior | to hide Greyness when the Hair has turned in patches, for which it 
articles on which they get greater profits. 1s strongly recommended. It is not a Dye. 


™ ttles, 23, 6d, and 4s, 6d., free for 3d. extra. 
az INSL v MARGERISON’S SOAPS. egg i 
we Bare wes M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


Dr. WILSON writes: 


Peres LAMPLOUCH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


S ALINE” ‘* Is far and away the safest and best.” It is a gentle aperient 











(taken in quantity) ; an invaluable domestic medicine ; a Loon 
to the nursery, as children will ask for it; and most efficacious 
in Thirst, Headache, Liver Derangements, the Effects of 
Excess or Error in Eating or Drinking, Sickness, Feverishness, 
Feverish Colds, Excitement, Sleeplessness, Blood Poisons, 
Eruptive and Skin Affections, and all kindred ailments, as 
abundant Medical and other Testimony (such as no other 
Saline or Salt can show) enclosed with each bottle will prove. 

It is considered to have prevented more disease than any 
other medicine. Very little medicine of any other description 
required if LampLoven’s Pyretic Sauinz is always at hand. 

To be obtained of any Chemist or Patent Medicine Dealer 
in Bottles 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c., each, or of the Proprietors, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Limited, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





PEPPER'S TONIC, 


Every Half-crown Bottle of Pepper's Tonic is more potent than two bottles of best Port 
Wine for giving great Bodily, Nerve, Mental, and Digestive Strength. Sold Everywhere. 


Delightful to Use. Makes Fragrant and Cleansing. A 
the Skin Healthy, Soft, Safeguarc against Skia 
Beautiful, Transparent, ' BR Diseases, Transcends 


Supple. Tablets Gd. Sold everywhere. Ordinary Toilet Soaps. 








WRENS s aie SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
NRERNSES SR ‘ } 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Loxbox, E.C. 


- Commends itseli to all. Real economy M SAMUEL BROTHERS respect- 

d co al princi} ith strictly pri ow Messrs. MU spe 
frum all the objectionable semaslition if crea a I | fully invite applications fur PATTERNS of 
years. 60 wholesale fir oods from, at ordinary selling ay ig their NEW MATERIALS for the Present 
yeioes. sadbemoese Season. These are forwarded post free, to- 
| EAD Crrices:—79, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. : & gether with the ILLUSTRATED PRICE 


Erancucs AT 121. Pace Mate, 8.W., & 9, Liverrcce St., Lonoon, £0. ise y sa9 LIST, containing 250 Engravings, illustrating 


the most becoming and fashionable styles ot 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS 


Costume for the wear of Gentlemen, Youths, 
Boys, »nd Ladies, 
'@) RW | 04 Carriage is paid on all orders to any ad- 


dress in the United Kingdom, 
In their numerous Departments, Messrs. 
FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 





Samuel Brothers supply Gentlemen’s and 
Boys’ Clothing (made to measure or ready 
for immediate use), Shirts, Hats, Hosiery, 
Boots, and Outfits of every description and 
_ for all climates, Servants’ Liveries, Ladies 
Habits, Costumes, Mantles, Coats, &c, 


SAMUEL BROTHEBS, Sydenham House. 
6 & 67, LUDGATB HILL, LONDON: B.O 


6d., and 1s, Packages. 





Sold Everywhere, in 14., 2d., 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
‘ POWDER. 





GRATHFUL—_COMFoRTiInNnG. 


EPPS’ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


a 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeeopathic Chemista 


USED BY HER MAJESTY'S SERVANTS. 
Gold Medals & Diplomas of Merit at all Exhibitions, 


abana Needham’ 
Reckitt's yr 





Favorite” 


DAZZLING 
MIRROR 
| FINISH as e 
f nearl t 
The reputation of iy Polichine BRASS COLE EN Tate hina te 


ry _ Besa ~ vlishing 
clean UID. &e. Can ve vbiuiued Kelati every Where mene and 


ec th a 2 y ° u gs e a it! : rus. an aod ws Tins; nied id, Cardvuurd Buxes, 
* bad makes are PS ten sold solteentorsand. J PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield, 


London: Wholesale Depot,-36-40, YORK ROAD, EING’S CROSS, 


A Pare: Soluble, DRY SOAP, in fine powder. Softens Water sHE NEW SEASON'S TEAS HAVE ARRIVED. 
Lathers freely in =e Water—Cold Water—Soft Water—Hot Water- . 
Packets, 1d. and upwards, ) 

















These Teas. are of the Highest Qualit supplied at the 

Wholesale Price, Tee tawuslal - hy: an all parts, 

Price 1/8 to 3/- per lb,. Write for Samples and contrast with any 

GS” Use it Every Day. For Clothes, Linen, Kuives, Forks, Dishes,| other, ELZLI DAVIES & Co., 4, Lord Street, 
Saucepans, and all Domestic Washing. LIVERPOOL 
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